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IN MAY 


How Foster Values and 
Ideals?—Robert H. Beck, 
William Clayton Bower, 
Gertrude Feely, K. Richard 
Johnson, Alice V. Keliher, 
Richard Barnes Kennan, 
Kimball Wiles, W. M. 
Wise and others discuss 
in the May issue how 
schools may foster values 
and ideals in their pro- 
grams of living and learn- 
ing. 


Topics in this last 
issue of the current year 
include: Children Express 
Their Values; Role of 
Values in Child Guid- 
ance; The Scientist Looks 
At Values; Schools Can 
Foster Democratic Values; 
When Is a Teacher Ma- 
ture?; American Values 
and Ideals in Overseas 
Programs; A Program of 
Moral and Spiritual Values 
in Education; and Educa- 
tion—Democracy’s Best 
Defense. 
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What Is a Qualitatiwe Environment? 





L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


Three aspects of a good environment for learning are discussed by 


L. Thomas Hopkins, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University. 


MANY experts hold that a speaker or 
writer should very early take the audi- 
ence into his confidence by telling them 
clearly and directly the basic viewpoint 
from which he will address them. Thus 
listeners or readers can focus more of 
their experience favorably or unfavor- 
ably in the author’s direction. For each 
individual sees, listens, reads with his 
own meanings or as one author puts it, 
“with his own selector system,” which 
is derived from his own experiences. 
The writer assumes that every indi- 
vidual is born into an environment; 
that he grows up into, with, through 
an environment; that the environment 
affects him and he in turn affects it, 
and 
can exist. Therefore the topic before 
us will be discussed under three major 
headings. First, What is the environ- 
ment in which a child is born and 
reared? Second, What do we mean by 
quality in an environment or quali- 


that without each other neither 


tative environment? Third, How can 
this quality in the environment best 
be promoted, or perhaps developed, or 
better still achieved? 
ENVIRONMENT: ALL THAT 
AFFECTS BEHAVIOR 

There is general agreement that en- 

vironment in the broadest sense is any- 


thing that affects behavior. But there 
is difference of opirion as to what are 
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the most important factors in produc- 
ing such behavior. Every situation that 
an individual faces has at least three 
aspects. One of these is himself-—his 
operating self regardless of his stage 
of conscious differentiation. A second 
aspect is the conditions outside of him- 
self which impinge upon him at the 
moment and with which he must deal. 
The third is the process by which he 
relates himself to the external condi- 
tions in order to relieve tension insti- 
gated by the situation. 

Some persons believe behavior is 
caused by environmental factors and 
conditions external to the self in vari- 
ous life situations. They think of these 
factors as the total configuration of 
social fields which constitute the sur- 
rounding life of a person or of a group. 
Thus environment is any group of ex- 
ternal factors potentially capable of 
influencing the behavior of an indi- 
vidual. And the individual does not 
have to be consciously aware of these 
influencing factors. For he can do little 
to change them or their relation to 
himself since they have an organiza- 
tion over which he has no control 
whether or not he recognizes them. And 
many persons hold that the influence 
of the environment of which the child 
is unaware in the early years of life 
is more potent in shaping his behavior 
than many of the factors of which he 
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is conscious. This means each indi- 
vidual is more or less a creature of his 
environment for his behavior is to a 
large extent determined by these ex- 
ternal conditions. Thus some person 
or persons outside of him can select 
and arrange environmental stimuli so 
as to produce in him the kind of be- 
havior which they desire. This external 
approach to behavior or this concept 
of the relation of environment to be- 
havior is the one which dominates the 
entire program of education in schools 
from the first grade through the grad- 
uate schools. 


Behavior as Need Satisfaction 

Other persons think of behavior as 
need satisfaction or better as need ful- 
fillment. All behavior is an attempt to 
satisfy need. Regardless of the disturb- 
ance which may command the atten- 
tion of the individual at the moment, 
there is only one long-time need which 
everyone tries to satisfy from birth to 
death. It is to preserve, develop, en- 
hance, mature the phenomenal self. 
These persons think of the environment 
from the standpoint of the individual’s 
facing the situation and not from the 
standpoint of the external observer’s 
appraising the relationship of behavior 
to external conditions as he sees both 
of them. So they sometimes define the 
environment as anything to which the 
individual pays attention, regardless of 
the nature of, degree of, or effect of 
such attention. Thus the environment 
represents those elements to which the 
individual responds whether such re- 
sponse be internal or external. ‘Those 
conditions for which he has no sensitiv- 
ity elicit no response and therefore are 
not a part of his environment. For him 
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such factors have no meaning and 
therefore do not exist. So environment 
represents those aspects of the phenom- 
enal field which the individual is sensi- 
tive to, reacting to, or interacting with 
at the moment. This very sensitivity of 
the organism is selective and therefore 
effective in determining what the en- 
vironment is or shall be. And by this 
very selective relationship in the satis- 
faction of need the organism creates 
its own environment. So the environ- 
ment which the individual selects is all 
important in his behavior. Fortunately 
for him and for others, he does not 
always select the well ordered, highly 
organized, external conditions arranged 
for him by outside persons who wish 
to control his behavior. 

A third factor in environment is the 
process by which the individual relates 
himself to conditions external to him- 
self. For his growth requires all three. 
And whether a person emphasizes the 
external conditions or the internal fac- 
tors as being relatively more important 
in behavior, each must assume some 
process, for neither the individual nor 
his external environment can exist in- 
dependently of each other. It is this 
process on which the quality of the 
environment rests. 


TENDENCY ‘TOWARD CONTINUED 
MATURITY 


Every normal child is born a uni- 
fied organism operating internally by, 
through or.on a cooperative interactive 
process. All of the parts perform their 
functions in relation to the over-all 
regulations of this wholeness which is 
to maintain and develop himself in 
world. Thus each 


the external 


child is born a living example of or- 


new 
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ganic quality or of the highest form of 
cooperative interaction known to man. 
His problem is to grow up in the new 
world so as to use the same cooperative 
process in his external environment 
which he uses so effectively in his in- 
ternal relations. In the early years he 
is helpless and therefore dependent 
upon persons outside of him for his 
very existence. Even though he cannot 
recognize others, he expects this de- 
pendence to be a cooperative interac- 
tion operating under the same prin- 
ciples of growth which produced him 
from the simple fertilized egg. This 
means that the relationship must be 
creative, self-selective, self-controlled 
and emotionally satisfying to him—the 
child. So the mother modifies existing 
external conditions to the end that the 
emotional self of the child may un- 
consciously feel and accept the outward 
extension of its own basic biological 
growth process. Thus in these early 
years is laid the basis for the coop- 
erative adult self. 

As the child becomes conscious of 
his environment, this cooperative de- 
pendent relationship with his parents 
gradually evolves into cooperative 
interdependence. Here a new world 
opens for the child and for others 
around him. He becomes increasingly 
aware of himself as distinguished from 
others. He begins to develop those 
meanings and attitudes which place 
him in the center of his psychological 
field. Some of the learnings of his 
earlier dependent period are remade 
so that his whole environment becomes 
more differentiated and better clarified. 
He becomes more aware of his needs, 
what he wants to do, what his purposes 
are, and he has clearly defined ways by 
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which he satisfies them. He wants to 
expand his field through new kinds of 
experiences with new and interesting 
things. He begins to ‘earn that his 
behavior has consequences which he 
must absorb, so he gradually looks for 
antecedents better to determine present 
action. All of these mean that he is 
finding and developing himself within 
his own expanding phenomenal field 
which is his world and for him the 
only world in existence. 

The parents and others are the ex- 
ternal environment of the child. They 
must help him find, develop, accept 
himself. They must help him move in 
an ever wider relationship with people 
in order that he may better under- 
stand himself and at the same time 
have more of the outside world with 
which to satisfy his needs. So the par- 
ents must teach him or help him live 
by a process of relating himself to the 
expanding world while at the same 
time improving his own maturity and 
self-enhancement. This calls for a 
higher, more conscious, more delib- 
erative form of cooperative action, even 
the beginnings of group interaction, 
especially if the family operates on the 
cooperative group basis. The child 
gradually comes to use and accept 
group planning and group self-manage- 
ment as the basis for such planning. 
Only such a cooperative environment 
can extend and enrich the quality of 
the cooperative interactive process with 
which he was born. 

The school carries the cooperative 
interdependence of the family to 
higher levels. Here the youngster has 
his great opportunity for intensive and 
continued group living. Through it the 
school helps him better understand and 
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accept himself, extend his experiences 
in many and varied areas, recognize, 
believe in and use the cooperative 
group process in all of his relationships 
with his world, internal and external. 
The school environment should be 
such as to (1) help him release his 
earlier unconscious behaviors better to 
see them in relation to his maturing 
self, (2) help him become more sensi- 
tive to people and why they act as they 
do, and (3) help him work with others 
to satisfy common needs by an ever 
better process of deliberative action 
with all that such action implies. By 
the time he reaches physiological ma- 
turity the individual should already be 
in the stage of independence where he 
can accept himself and work with others 
by a process which promotes the con- 
tinued maturity of everyone. For ma- 
ture behavior has no fixed end and no 
limits other than those imposed on 
each other because of the inadequacy 
of the process. 


AN ENVIRONMENT FOR 
DEVELOPING MATURITY 


There is no one best way by which this 
qualitative educational environment 
can best be achieved either in the home 
or in the school. For too many vari- 
Moreover, 


there is no best way by which it can be 


able factors are involved. 
examined or studied or tested. One can 
safely say, however, that the evidence 
of quality is found both in the matur- 
ing behavior of each person, young or 
old, and in the tendency toward con- 
tinued maturity which the process of 
maturing implies. Therefore these sug- 
gestions are merely characteristics of 
an environment which facilitates the 
upbuilding of the self. Or, they are 
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suggestions to the adults in his external 
field on how to facilitate the coopera- 
tive group process by which he emerges 
from childhood dependence to adult 
independence. 
e They must help him discover, in- 
terpret, clarify his own needs which 
are really disturbances of himself. 
Through them he remakes the self 
and his entire phenomenal field. 
Only the self-remaking-its-field learn- 
ing in the direction of self-enhance- 
ment has quality. 
e Each self must have freedom to 
express itself in interaction in or- 
ganic need groups. Only by such 
interactive expression can any indi- 
vidual discover and improve himself 
while helping others do likewise. 
e Adults must help each child con- 
stantly expand his phenomenal field 
through new experiences related to 
his emerging needs. While they make 
them available, the child selects, 
manages and evaluates them in rela- 
tion to his needs and purposes. In 
other words, he does not accept them 
when adults want him to, neither 
does he take from them what adults 
wish him to select. He controls both 
the time and the value. 
e Each child must have freedom 
to self-select from his experiences 
those learnings which are of value 
to him. He will do this because bio- 
logically he must do it. The adult 
should help him make selections 
which he can use to re-integrate 
himself on higher operating levels. 
e Adults should help each child be- 
come increasingly aware of the co- 
operative group process used in all 
of his actions. He should understand 
both how and why it works to de- 
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velop both a group drive and a 
group quality of intelligence which 
transcends at the moment that 
of any one interacting individual, 
young or old. And he should feel in 
it the security which is the basis for 
his adult independence. 

e Finally the members of a group 
help each other manage their own 
experiences in relation to their com- 
mon and individual needs by coop- 


erative group planning. The teacher 
or parent or other adult is the expert 
in such process who guides children 
in its use permissively and affection- 
ately until all are free to continue 
their own growth and development 
for the benefit of themselves and 
their fellow men. This is the mean- 
ing of infancy, this the purpose of 
education, and this the qualitative 
environment. 





Spring —and the M vgrants 


FRANCES MARTIN 


A Michigan community provides educational and health services for 


migrant workers and their children, as described in this article by 


Frances Martin, Professor of Psychology and Education, Central Mich- 


igan College of Education, Mount Pleasant. 


“EACH child in our democracy has a 
right to teachers who like and respect 
him as an individual and who will help 
him plan and prepare for what he may 
become.” ‘The professor spoke earn- 
estly. Glancing around at the faces of 
seniors in the class in education, her 
Rosa 
Romanez. Here was understanding and 


eyes lingered on the face of 


appreciation. Rosa, as usual, was the 
most intently interested member of the 
class. She participated in discussions 
with clarity and conviction. She read 
widely because she wanted to learn. 
She reached out for experiences. In- 
telligent and sensitive, she was indeed 
a joy to have in the class. 

Rosa had come to Mt. Pleasant with 
her Spanish-American parents when 
she was a small child. She could tell of 
working in the beet fields in the broil- 
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the 
the 


ing sun. She could remember 
promises made to her family by 
labor recruiters. These promoters had 
assured her family that they would find 
comfortable homes, good pay and no 
racial discrimination. Theirs had been, 
indeed, a glowing picture. She could 
remember her family’s bitter disap- 
pointment at finding, instead, an in- 
adequate, dirty shack with hard wooden 
beds, a cook stove which furnished the 
only heat, and hardships without end 
during that first year. 

Rosa’s father was a hard worker and 
was willing to learn new skills. He 
found work and remained in the com- 
munity. Through the years other mem- 
bers of his family joined him, and to- 
gether they made a place for them- 
selves in the community life. Just this 
year a cousin of Rosa’s had been elected 
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queen of the high school homecoming 
festivities. 

Rosa is now ready to teach. Her 
gracious manners and innate _ refine- 
ment will make her an addition to any 
sroup. Her experiences have given her 
depth and maturity of judgment that 
many other college students lack. She 
has spoken before church groups and 
women’s clubs on the problems of 
migrant workers. She has poise and 
objectivity. Rosa is a young citizen of 
whom all Americans may well be proud. 


Spanish-American Council Organized 


Rosa is one of a small minority of 
Spanish-American migrants who have 
settled in the community and who 
have sent their children through the 
schools. Most of the several hundreds 
of workers who come to the community 
to plant sugar beets do not send their 
children to school. They arrive in April 
or early May, near the end of the 
school year. They leave in late July to 
go farther north to pick cherries. In 
October they return for a few weeks 
to harvest the beets. By the end of 
November the trucks loaded with 
shivering men, women and children are 
all headed south. Constantly on the 
move, they have little feeling of be- 
longing anywhere. They remain iso- 
lated and set apart as a group. These 
feelings of isolation and insecurity are 
far more serious in the developing per- 
sonalities of the children than the fact 
that they do not have adequate oppor- 
tunities to obtain formal education. 

“Spring is here—and the migrants 
will be coming,” a fellow citizen called 
across the street to me on a warm day 
in March. That was a reminder that 
the Spanish-American Council should 
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get under way. This Council is made 
up of any and all who show a flicker 
of interest in the problems which 
brought it into being. Various organi- 
zations in town are urged to send rep- 
resentatives. The A.A.U.W. and the 
women’s clubs have been faithful back- 
ers. Ministers and priests are invited 
and some help greatly. The health and 
welfare departments and the Red Cross 
are usually represented. The personnel 
director of the Sugar Beet Company 
always comes. Sometimes a member of 
the Growers Association comes with 
the county agricultural agent. The 
superintendent of schools and the 
county school commissioner have been 
most cooperative. Several members of 
the college faculty, as well as some of 
the faculty wives, are much interested. 
Last, and probably most important, 
are representatives of the local Spanish- 
Americans who have helped steer the 
work and given much valuable informa- 
tion concerning the point of view of 
the migrants themselves. 


Health and Recreation Programs 
Provided 

The council generally starts the year 
by reviewing the problems and laying 
plans for various aspects of the pro- 
gram. People usually volunteer to help 
with jobs which are related to their 
own work. 

The health department may be asked 
to check on the purity of the water sup- 
ply at the wells used by the migrants. 
Usually half the wells have become 
contaminated, Provisions for sanitation 
are checked also. A publicity commit- 
tee member may go along on the tour 
of inspection and take photographs to 
be printed in the local paper. The 
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Sugar Beet Company representative 
explains their program for improving 
housing—windows are being screened, 
houses are being cleaned. He may raise 
the problem of how the houses can be 
kept clean. One year, brooms were 
furnished at cost by a blind couple in 
town, and the council added supplies 
for cleaning. 

Plans must be made for collecting 
warm clothing. The migrants arrive 
clad in thin cottons and must face the 
freezing weather of April and early 
May in Michigan. A group collects 
old clothing and takes it to the local 
dry cleaners to be cleaned and disin- 
fected. Space in a store or church or 
garage must be found where the clothes 
can be sorted and arranged. These gar- 
ments are then taken to the homes or 
they may be given away in the schools. 
It has usually been easier to collect 
the clothing than to find a satisfactory 
way of distributing it. 

A group plans the work of the recrea- 
tion program which is held twice a 
week, in two different parks. An eve- 
ning is arranged for baseball, square 
dancing and movies. A local member 
of the Spanish-American group is paid 
by the council to organize this pro- 
gram. This worker calls at the homes 
to inform the people of the recreation 
program and also to give them a letter 
from the council telling them about 
facilities in the community. This letter 
is prepared by the language depart- 
ment of the college. 

The recreation leader is assisted from 
time to time by college students who 
want to help with the ball games or 
the dancing. The migrants are encour- 
aged to bring their musical instruments 
and to suggest ideas for these evenings 
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of fun. The visual aids department of 
the college has been generous in lend- 
ing films and furnishing operators for 
showing these films. 

The superintendent of schools worked 
with the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Lansing on problems 
involved in financing a summer school 
for migrant children. These children 
are always counted in the annual school 
census which is taken in May. Some 
schools draw membership funds from 
the state for these children and then 
do not provide them with a program. 
Most of the children, in fact, have not 
been accustomed to attending school 
and little apparent pressure has been 
exerted upon their parents to send 
them. The superintendent of the Mt. 
Pleasant schools found the state depart- 
ment most cooperative and eager for 
Mt. Pleasant to start a summer session. 
He learned, too, that the school hot- 
lunch program could be extended for 
the migrants and that the school buses 
could be used to transport the children 
to a school center. The college also 
allowed one of its buses to transport 
children. 


School Committee Improves Relations 


The school committee of the council 
has many duties and_ responsibilities. 
Homes must be visited and the program 
explained. Local Spanish-Americans 
are invaluable here. They can answer 
questions and dispel the very natural 
suspicion of some of the parents. Mem- 
bers of the council who drive Rosa or 
one of her around to the 
homes are often much impressed with 
the cleanliness and order in the tiny 
shacks. ‘They are amazed to find several 
families—perhaps as many as seven: 


relatives 
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teen or twenty people—living in one 
home. They sometimes find serious ill- 
ness, a severely handicapped child, and 
evidences of great poverty. Nearly 
always they find graciousness, humor 
and gayety. Through interpreters who 
speak Spanish they explain that the 
children are very welcome in the schools 
which are in session and also at the 
special summer school. 

The school committee must collect 
equipment and supplies for the sum- 
mer school. This involves everything 
from beds for babies to art supplies for 
thirteen-year-olds. The problem of an 
adequate program for the babies and 
toddlers must be worked out. Part of 
the reason that of the older 
children have not gone to school is that 
they must care for the younger children 
while their parents and the older youths 
work in the beet fields. The nursery 
school group cannot be supported by 
the public schools, so this involves col- 
lecting money and recruiting the serv- 
ices of many helpers. A certified teacher 
is employed and volunteer assistants 
In one session 


many 


are gladly welcomed. 
three high school girls gave their en- 
tire day to the program. They rode 
the and collected the 
children and then returned them to 
their homes in the evening. The par- 
ents of the children were pleased with 
the friendliness, gayety and interest of 
these girls. 

The older are 
walks and trips as a part of their 
school program. They sometimes walk 
to the college laboratory school to enjoy 


out on buses 


children taken on 


a pet show or a program. They may be 
invited to a backyard picnic in the 
allowed to go 


neighborhood and 


through the house from top to base- 
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ment. They join local children in their 
playground activities. Recreational 
leaders attached to the school play- 
grounds have been quick to see the 
value to local children in becoming 
acquainted with these Spanish-speaking 
children. 

Summer Sessions Held 

One year the college was given funds 
to operate a summer session for both 
migrant and local children. ‘This proved 
to be a wonderful experience for both 
groups. Many of the local children en- 
joyed the daily Spanish lessons and still 
talk about the interesting experiences 
they had. One weakness of the present 
summer schools is that the migrant 
children are being dealt with as an 
isolated group. 

Every effort is made to give the chil- 
dren nutritious lunches and snacks both 
in the morning and in the afternoon 
before going home. The regular mana- 
ger of the school lunch program has 
been most cooperative in planning food 
with which the children are familiar 
as well as the usual nutritious foods. 

The health department has examined 
the children and, with permission of 
the families, has given them various 
immunization shots. A high incidence 
of tuberculosis has been found in this 
group. Since the state hospitals can 
accept only citizens of Michigan as 
patients, a dificult problem is presented 
when a migrant is found to be suffering 
from a disease of this type. 

One of the important committees in 
the migrant council is that which raises 
funds to pay the salaries of the nursery 
school teacher and the _ recreational 
leader, and to pay for food not sup- 
plied by the hot lunches and for other 
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supplies for the school. Many local 
churches and clubs have budgeted spe- 
cial funds for this work. Individuals 
have been generous. The Sugar Beet 
Company has been willing to con- 
tribute also. There are never any funds 
left over, but somehow there always 
seem to be enough for the program. 

Those who have participated in this 
program have tried to make life a bit 
more livable for these fellow Ameri- 
cans. ‘They are aware that at times they 
have done a superficial and inadequate 
piece of work. They deplore the un- 
fairness and injustice of an arrange- 
ment which requires the use of seasonal 
laborers and yet makes no adequate 
provisions for them or for their chil- 
dren. Since agriculture depends on sea- 
sonal labor, the following problems 
must be met: 


e Adequate housing, not shanties 
where seventeen persons huddle in 
two rooms in freezing weather. 

e Wages paid weekly or monthly so 
that the migrants can buy at inex- 
pensive stores and not run up large 
bills at credit stores. 

e Health inspections and provision 
for hospitalization. 

e Checks upon school attendance— 
perhaps specially trained welfare 
workers following groups to make 
arrangements for school attendance 
at each community where they work. 
Many times the schools are at fault 
in not welcoming the children for 
the brief stay of a few weeks. 

e Organization by churches of spe- 
cial programs welcoming migrants 
to their services and fellowship. 

e Aid by farmer neighbors who will 
give them a hand in trouble and 
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show them how to plant gardens and 
do simple carpentry so that they 
may make themselves more secure. 
One farmer near Mt. Pleasant has 
had a family of migrants return to 
his fa m for many years. They have 
fixed up the house and planted a 
garden, and have a strong sense of 
loyalty to the farmer. Such laborers 
can be taught to drive tractors and 
do many other things while waiting 
to thin the beets. 

e “Odd jobs” and work for these 
laborers in farms, industry and 
homes, especially when weather ruins 
or delays the crops. 

e Adult education classes conducted 
in a variety of subjects such as Eng- 
lish, nutrition, consumer buying, 
child care, carpentry, machine shop 
and agriculture. 


In Mt. Pleasant we hear rumors to 
the effect that our sugar beet industry 
is moving away. We hear that our 
farmers are no longer raising as many 
beets. Last year, Puerto Rican laborers 
were flown in without their families. 
We are not sure we shall need a 
Spanish-American Council this year. 
We do know, however, that al! over 
Michigan as soon as spring comes the 
migrants will be needed, and in many 
other parts of the United States farm- 
ers will be asking for this seasonal 
labor. We think of the children grow- 
ing up outside of the heritage which 
should be theirs as Americans. It is 
our sincere hope that this report of our 
experiences may be of value to other 
communities facing the responsibilit) 
and privilege of bringing isolated 
groups into a comfortable and respected 
place in our community life. 
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Baltimore’s Community Study Program 


HARRY BARD 


Teachers in Baltimore derive many benefits from a three-year, in-serv- 


ice study of their community. Harry Bard, assistant director, Curriculum 


Bureau, Baltimore City Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland, describes 


this on-going program. 


BALTIMORE, like many other Ameri- 
can cities, is a community of contrasts. 
To understand fully the environment 
in which its people live, you must of 
necessity go inside the houses that boast 
the white steps; 
you must go south and east of suburban 
Roland Park, which chamber of com- 
merce guides extol; and your itinerary 
must take you through the hundreds 


traditional marble 


of alley-ways and slums that were not 
described in Holiday’s treatment of the 
city. 

Before 1946, when the Community 
Study program came into being, many 
Baltimore teachers were as unaware of 
the neighborhood in which they taught 
as were visitors who thought natives 
exist on a diet of fried hard crabs. 
About ninety per cent of all Baltimore 
teachers live in the middle class resi- 
dential areas of northeast and north- 
west Baltimore, but over fifty per cent 
of the children attend schools in the 
older eastern and southern sections. 

Before our program started, Balti- 
more had many “streetcar teachers” 
who recognized the route from the 
trolley stop to their school, but knew 
little else about the neighborhood in 
which they taught. A striking illustra- 
tion of this lack of background became 
evident some years ago during a con- 
ducted tour of blighted areas. 
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During the tour, as some of us turned 
a corner into an alley-way, a well-fed 
rat scurried across our path. (This was 
one of a million rodents that infest our 
city. The rat population is slightly 
higher than the human one.) One of 
the teachers was so upset by the inci- 
dent that she was unnerved the rest of 
the afternoon. We asked whether she 
had ever been in this neighborhood be- 
fore. “No,” she answered, “but I teach 
only four blocks from here.” That same 
afternoon we saw an outside toilet 
which had to serve seventeen people. 
We also observed conditions in which 
as many as thirty-five persons were 
living in a house suited for eight. 

Conditions such as these which we 
observed are not unusual in our city. 
A study made by the Housing Author- 
ity in 1949 showed that over 200,000 


Baltimoreans lived in substandard 
housing situations; that 25,000 dwelling 


units lacked private inside toilets and 
that 30,000 units had no private baths. 
Moreover, the children in blighted 
areas were the same ones who lacked 
recreational facilities of any kind and 
who attended schools whose plants were 
sometimes a hundred years old and 
whose facilities were woefully barren. 

Not so long ago, the teacher pre- 
viously quoted spoke to a group of us 
who have shared experiences in the 
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community study program. “You 
know,” she said, ‘“‘the one thing I have 
tried to give these youngsters in the 
classroom environment is color, ‘There 
is so little of it where they live—every- 
thing in their existence seems so drab!” 


Objectives of the Community Study 
Program 
Since 1946, this lack of community 
understanding on the part of teachers 
has changed. Nearly eight hundred 
teachers are currently enrolled in the 
Baltimore Community Study in-service 
workshop and about two hundred have 
graduated from the three-year program. 
The participants represent teachers, 
principals and supervisors from all edu- 
cational levels and numerous subject 
fields. 
The program underscores three C’s 
in its objectives: 
e Child 
ing the environmental and cultural 
influences that affect the child in his 
relation to the school and to learn- 
ing. 
e Curriculum 
with students, community leaders, 
parents and others to bring about 
learning that has meaning and pur- 
pose in terms of the child’s develop- 
mental tasks and his societal needs. 
e Community action—working with 
community agencies for the improve- 
ment of the child’s environment and 
toward social progress. 


acculturation—understand- 


reviston—working 


These three goals are sought through 
four progressive levels of community 
study—each of increasing complexity 
and significant returns: (1) under- 
standing the community, (2) using the 
community’s resources, (3) contribut- 
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ing to the community, and (4) work- 
ing with community agencies toward 
common goals. It is significant to recog- 
nize that while the community study 
workshop is a teachers’ in-service pro- 
gram the emphasis is on changes in the 
learning situation and in students. 


UNDERSTANDING THE COMMUNITY 

During the first year of community 
study emphasis is placed on under- 
standing the school neighborhood and 
the city in which participants teach. 
Members of the community study pro 
gram have a choice of two alternatives. 
They may join a school group of ten to 
fifteen teachers who concentrate on 
understanding their own neighborhood, 
or they may join a larger city-wide 
group (usually with a number of sec- 
tions) which concentrates on under- 
standing Baltimore. these 
groups has fifteen two-hour sessions, 
which are scheduled on one afternoon 
every other week. 

Teachers in the city-wide group take 
directed trips to churches of different 
faiths, to civic and governmental agen- 
cies, to substandard housing areas and 
public housing projects, and to other 
places of interest. 

Participants in school groups are en- 
couraged to make surveys of their own 
school-neighborhood areas. For ex- 
ample, a group of teachers in 


Each of 


one 
school, working cooperatively on such 
a survey, divided its study into areas 
such as trafic conditions, agencies serv- 
ing the neighburhood, ethnic groups 
and their mores, socio-economic groups 
and their values, religious affiliations 
and their beliefs, and housing condi- 
tions. Teachers in this school are pre- 
paring a _ sociological study which 
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Courtesy, Dept. of Ed., Baltimore, Md. 


High school students study housing conditions in Baltimore 


should be of great value in helping 
them to understand and appreciate the 
children they are teaching. 

In another school a group of teach- 
ers are making a study of the problems 
and tensions in the school-neighbor- 
hood area. They have already found 
that a lack of recreational facilities 
creates numerous problems of delin- 
quency. They have discovered tensions 
resulting from the large number of 
taverns in the neighborhood. In this 
particular part of Baltimore, the pre- 
valence of many “broken homes” adds 
to already trying conditions. 

As a result of this conscious attempt 
to understand the child’s environment 
with its accompanying social, cultural 
and economic patterns, teachers are be- 
coming more understanding in_ their 
relationships with pupils. 
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A study of the folk-ways of a large 
group of students who had come to 
Baltimore from the hills of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky brought new 
understanding appreciation for 
mores of this 


and 


the regional group. 
one school wondered if 
they had made the best possible use of 
the background these children had 
brought with them to Baltimore, or 
whether, unfortunately, they had tried 
to get these rural pupils to conform 
overnight to urban ideas, including 
some which could be challenged in 


terms of values. 


Teachers in 


these non-material 
resources, e.g. culture patterns, numer- 


In addition to 


ous material resources are explored, 
such as_ parks, industrial 
plants, and civic and governmental 
which the 


museums, 


agencies determine how 
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people of the city make their living 
and how they live out their lives. 
Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in this area of community study 
is the fact that this is getting down to 
the pupil level. Stimulated by their 
own studies, teachers are encouraging 
their pupils to understand the environ- 
ment in which their school is located. 
Students conduct traffic surveys, popula- 
tion studies and historical research 
dealing with their school communities. 


UsING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Understanding the community must 
precede the use of its resources, but 
effective use does not always follow 
automatically. Long before the Balti- 
more Community Study Program came 
into being, the excursion and field trip 
movement in language arts, fine arts, 
and in the physical and social science 
fields encouraged teachers and pupils 
to get out of the classroom for much 
direct learning. The Baltimore pro- 
gram, however, has effectively broad- 
ened the bases for the use of com- 
munity resources. 

In the past, trips to the City Coun- 
cil, historical museums, local filtration 
plants, and other civic and govern- 
mental agencies and_ establishments 
were fairly characteristic of good learn- 
ing procedures. However, the com- 
munity study program has encouraged 
the use of heretofore untapped re- 
sources. For example, one teacher of 
English had her students visit a local 
public housing project and invited the 
director of the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Committee to talk to her stu- 
dents and advise them in their re- 
search unit dealing with living con- 
ditions in Baltimore. 
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Another teacher invited a parent to 
talk to her pupils and to illustrate the 
“lost art” of landscape painting on 
window screens—a culture pattern 
characteristic of homes in the Czech 
neighborhood of Baltimore. A history 
teacher had her students, who were 
studying immigration, visit the Inter- 
national Center and observe the arts 
and dances of various ethnic groups. 
These contacts, incidentally, not only 
helped to enrich the studies going on 
but created a deep appreciation for 
people too often neglected in school- 
community relations. Then, too, the 
contacts gave the pupils of these ethnic 
backgrounds a feeling that their par- 
ents and grandparents had something 
unique and important to contribute to 
American culture. Too often history 
teaching has served to divide first and 
second generation students from their 
parents rather than to bring them 
closer together in mutual respect and 
understanding. 

One of the most important publica- 
tions to come from the community 
study program is a “Guide to the Use 
of Community Resources in Balti- 
more.” This pamphlet was prepared 
by a group of teachers as part of their 
experiences in the second year com- 
munity study program. The booklet 
contains suggestions dealing with places 
to visit and persons to contact, how to 
conduct an excursion, teacher-pupil 
planning, and ways by which trips may 
make learning more meaningful and 
significant. 


CONTRIBUTING TO THE COMMUNITY 


In the second year of the community 
study program, participants again have 
the choice of operating in school group: 
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or in city-wide interest groups. During 
this second year the groups concen- 
trate largely on the use of school- 
neighborhood resources and on con- 
tributing to the community in which 
the participants teach. Membership of 
some of the school groups includes 
parents as well as teachers. 

The city-wide interest groups are 
organized in terms of areas such as 
housing, recreation, government, hu- 
relations, social 
historical 


man welfare, city 


resources and 
health. Each interest group has eight 


to thirty members, with a few com- 


planning, 


posed of larger numbers and operating 
in sections. Each interest group also 
includes a resource person who is an 
authority in a special field. For ex- 
ample, the director of city planning, 
the executive secretary of the Balti- 
more Citizens’ Planning and Housing 
Association and the field worker of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews are resource persons for groups 
related to their interests. 

In addition to the specialized resource 
persons, the community study program 
has general consultants who are mem- 
bers of the University of Maryland 
education department and who help 
with the three general meetings when 
all groups are brought together to deal 
with objectives, with techniques of 
group processes and community study, 
and with evaluation. The general con- 
sultants at times also meet with school 
and city-wide interest groups during 
their sessions. 

Learning the Ways of Democracy, 
published by the Educational Policies 
Commission before the war, indicated 
that students understand the privileges 
of democracy but do not have clear-cut 
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ideas about its corresponding respon- 
sibilities. In the Baltimore community, 
as elsewhere, practically all the civic 
and voluntary work which is carried 
on takes place through the contribu- 
tions of a small group of people who 
can be found on the same lay boards 
whether they deal with housing, reli- 
gion, social welfare, or civic matters. 
This is certainly not democracy at its 
best. It is necessary for us to broaden 
the base of civic participation so that 
all citizens may recognize that they 
have contributions to make to our 
democracy. 

Teachers in the community study 
program are encouraged to contribute 
their efforts to the community as a 
whole. A number of important con- 
tributions have already been made by 
the teacher participants. For example, 
one group of teachers working in the 
area of housing wrote a booklet on 
“Tenant and Landlord Responsibili- 
ties.”” It contains so many practical and 
valuable guides that the City of Balti- 
more is planning to publish it and 
give it wide distribution. 

A community study group concen- 
trating on recreational needs made a 
survey of facilities in four regions of 
Baltimore. This study is being used by 
numerous recreational agencies in the 
city. Members of the human relations 
group have participated in inter-faith 
and inter-racial meetings and have 
helped to build greater respect for all 
individuals in the classroom and in 
the community. 

School groups in community study 
have made some very important con- 
tributions to the neighborhoods in 
which they are located. For example, 
one school group made a special study 
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of the effects of smog on the health of 
the industrial community in which this 
group is located. This study helped to 
influence the state legislature to vote a 
$100,000 appropriation for smog elim- 
ination. The same school group made 
a study of recreational needs in the 
community and as a result initiated 
child-parent Friday night programs 
which have brought family entertain- 
ment thousands 
weekly. 

Again, however, the most important 
returns have come when this concept 
of contributing to the community has 
gotten down to the student level. One 
illustration of the value of such ex- 
periences for students is the civic par- 
ticipation project introduced in two of 
our high chools by teachers active in 
the community study program. In this 
project seniors in modern problems 
courses spend part of the school day 
and a good amount of time after 
school hours performing civic and 
voluntary work for agencies such as the 
Red Cross, Community Chest, Pratt 
Free Library, District Health Center 
and the Baltimore Safety Council. 
Book circulation studies, especially as 
they refer to young people, are made 
for the local libraries. Students help 
Red Cross workers during recreational 
periods in the state mental hospitals. 
Traffic and accident surveys are made 
for the Baltimore Safety Council. Social 
studies teaching promotes active citizen- 
ship in these two schools. 


and relaxation to 


WoORKING WITH THE COMMUNITY 


In the third year of the program, 
participants remain with their school 
or city-wide interest groups. This time, 
however, the emphasis is on working 
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with community agencies for the pur- 
pose of improving individual and 
group living. 

The Baltimore Community Study 
Program encourages development of 
school-community councils but sees 
such organs as integrating, not as 
divisive, forces. The problem of inte- 
grating the contributions of the school 
and outside agencies might be symbol- 
ized through a wheel. The hub of the 
wheel would be the individual citizen 
who is of greatest importance and 
whose capacities and abilities we wish 
to develop to the utmost. The outer 
rim would be the community which 
we aim to improve. The spokes would 
represent many agencies, which exist 
solely for improving the individuals 
and the community. Perhaps at one 
time the school would be the key 
agency, especially if it were an educa- 
tional problem. At another time, the 
local library might be the key spoke. 
The problem at hand would decide 
on which spokes the greatest burden 
of weight must be borne at a specific 
time. But always every spoke would 
bear some weight. 

A number of the participants in the 
Baltimore Community Study Work- 
shop have helped to organize school- 
community councils such as the one 
symbolized by the wheel. In one case 
such a council was instrumental in 
beautifying and landscaping a_ long- 
neglected city-owned lot. Another 
council had a group of landlords in 
a slum area give up their back yard 
properties to form a badly needed play- 
ground which was equipped by the 
local Kiwanis, staffed by the depart- 
ment of recreation and directed by the 
schools. 
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Recently the Twentieth Century 
Fund, through NBC, broadcast the 
story, Crusade in Baltimore, which 
showed how one of our school groups, 
in cooperation with the health depart- 
ment, sanitation bureau, police divi- 
sion, citizens’ association, and other 
agencies, helped bring better housing 
to a large part of Baltimore. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Greatest gains have come to those 


|in school groups, who have worked 





with problems identified by them- 
selves. Here the results have been 
clearly evident in changes in school 
facilities, grounds and _ classrooms. 
Here, too, the accompanying curricular 
changes have been closely related to the 
local situation. 

Participants in city-wide groups, on 


| the other hand, have had opportunities 


to look at problems more broadly and 
to meet more often with teachers in 


other situations. Moreover, during 
their second- and third-year participa- 
tion they have concentrated on an in- 
terest area with opportunities to see 
interrelationships numerous 
agencies. 

Informal and objective evaluation 
data are at present being analyzed to 
determine progress. It is already evi- 
dent that those who have been mem- 
bers of the community study program 
have a better understanding of environ- 
mental and cultural forces affecting the 
students they teach. Tabulations of 
objective data indicate that classes 
taught by these teachers make greater 
use of community resources and tend 
to work more often than other classes 
for community betterment. It is also 
clear that many participants in the 
program are continually revising their 
own teaching practices and the curric- 
ulum in terms of the school-community 
outlook. 


among 





Soon to be released 


1951 ASCD Yearbook 


Action for Curriculum Improvement 


Prepared by the 1951 ASCD Yearbook Committee, Walter A. 


William E. Young, co-chairmen. 


Anderson and 


e Action story of pupils, teachers, administrators, parents and others working together 
for better educational programs and better communities. 


e Principles and practices now being developed in American schools. 


e Frontiers of curriculum improvement. 


e Realistic assessment of curriculum improvement in action and a look ahead. 


e For all who are concerned with developing a dynamic program of living and 


learning. 


256 pages 


Price: $3.50 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA . 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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What Kind of Schools Do Pupils Want? 


VERNON L. REPLOGLE 


Directly and frankly, pupils report in this article their likes and dislikes 


about their school, their teachers, their studies. Vernon L. Replogle is 


principal of the Thomas Metcalf Elementary School, Illinois State Nor- 


mal University, Normal, Illinois. 


SHEER economy in learning demands 
that the desires, concerns and goals of 
the learner be given more than passing 
consideration. | Learning apparently 
takes place best in an environment 
in which the learner feels secure and 
is not hampered by undue frustration. 
Thus it becomes learn 
from the child himself those things 
which make for security and_ those 
frustration. 


necessary to 


which seem to increase 
Even though the optimal growth and 
development of the child is the true 
purpose for much of our educational 
effort, the educator listens all too infre- 
quently to the voices of the children 
as he plans the educational program. 

With this in mind the writer, as- 
sisted by a number of cooperating 
elementary school teachers, went di- 
rectly to pupils in an effort to find out 
what they say, how they feel and what 
dislike about their 
from grades two 


they like and 
school. Children 
through eight were given an oppor- 


themselves freely 


tunity to express 


were: Mary Arnold, Ruth Cole, Francis Damm, 
Wezette Hayden, Alice Hitchcock, Faye Mans- 
field, Mary Rozum, Ethel Stein and Sadie 
Udstuen, all members of the staff of the Illi- 
nois State Normal University Training School, 
Normal, Ill. Supplementary data were supplied 
from the Springfield, Mo., public schools by 
Elsie Butler, and from the Wilmette, IIL, 
schools by Carrie Chase. Approximately 700 
pupils were involved. 
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1'Teachers who participated in this study 


about various aspects of their school 
environment. Some expressed them- 
selves in writing, some in informal 
group discussion, and some in individ- 
ual talks with their teacher. Insofar as 
possible, comments of the pupils are 
reproduced in the exact terminology 
of the child. 


Wuat Dip Pupits Say? 

The following data are submitted 
without any claim of scientific validity, 
at least in the sense of the physical 
sciences; nevertheless, the evidence is 
highly significant and implies much 
for the achievement of better teaching 
and better learning. When pupils were 
given opportunity to comment about 
what makes a good school environ- 
ment, they talked of many _ things. 
Though the subject of teachers stole 
the show, pupils were concerned also 
about their their classroom 
furniture and school buildings; their 
school studies and activities; their ex- 
periences outside of class; and their 


peers; 


parents. 


About My Teachers 


Pupils look to their teachers for 
many things. For example, they want 
a teacher who’ understands their 
troubles; who likes and has faith in 


them; who is attractive, wears nice 
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clothes and has a nice smile; who does 
not make belittling comparisons with 
other pupils or classes. They ask that 
their teacher provide something new 
and interesting to do, and refrain from 
talking too much, always getting mad, 
and holding a grudge. Pupils further 
specify that they want a teacher who 
is bright and cheerful; who stays home 
when sick; who is friendly and com- 
pliments one as often as the situation 
justifies; who is patient and willing to 
explain problems until they are under- 
stood; who has an interesting voice 
and a sense of humor; who is strict but 
not too strict; and much more. But let 
the pupils speak for themselves. 

Because of space limitation, only 
comments most representative and most 
often repeated are reported. (Number 
at end of quote indicates grade level 
of pupil.) 


I like a teacher who understands 
my troubles. (8)... . I like my teacher 
because she understands me and helps 
me when I need it. (6)... . They help 
us read. (2). . . . Teachers let us have 
parties. (2). . . . Why do teachers like 
everybody but me? (5). . I like a 
teacher who is fair and believes what 
you tell her. (8). . I don’t think 
teachers should wear the same clothes 
every day; they get so tiring. (5)... . I 
like a teacher who has a really friendly 
smile—not a fake one. (8). . . . I like 
a teacher who does not embarrass you 
before the whole class. (8)... . I like 
a teacher to teach and explain things 
but not to harp on something she likes 
for a long time. (6). . . . I like teachers 
who don’t always say, “Do this, Do 
that, Don’t do that.” (g).... I am glad 
teachers are not crabby and _ sneery. 
(5)... . I like teachers who can make 
the subject interesting and worth 
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while. Always has something new for 
you to do. (8)... . I like teachers who 
smile and are kind. (2). ...I am glad 
teachers are not grouchy and _ un- 
friendly. (5). . . . I like teachers who 
stay home when they are sick instead 
of telling you they have a headache 


and are cross. (7). ... I like to have a 
teacher compliment me—sometimes. 
(5). ... I like a teacher who is patient 


and who will keep explaining things 
until I really understand them. (8)... . 
I am glad teachers are nice to you when 
you make mistakes. (4)... . I like a 
teacher whose voice is interesting. 
(8)... . I like teachers who give direc- 
tions clear. (3). . . . I like teachers 
who laugh with you. (7)... . I like my 
teacher because she kids with us and 
is not always serious. (6)... . I like 
teachers to be strict but not too strict. 
(8). . . . Why do teachers have to be 
so strict? (5). ... Teachers should not 
make the whole class stay after school 
when one or two persons act up. (4). 


About My Classmates 


These pupils want their peers to be 
modest, friendly, trustworthy, polite 
and active, and have interests and tastes 
similar to their own. They want their 
friends to be popular; they want class- 
mates who will like them; who have 
a sense of humor; and they endorse 
the practice of having boys and girls 
together at school. They like their 
friends to be clean and are pleased 
when every child is fortunate enough 
not to be poor. Supporting comments 
follow: 


I want them to be friendly—not too 
loud and noisy. (8). . . . I don’t like 
people who try to “hog” the whole 
show in sports or who talk all the 
time so others don’t have a chance to 
say a few things. (8). . . . I don’t like 
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a “show-off.” (6). I like my best 
friends because they are clean and nice 
to me. (5)... . I like the students be- 
cause they are kind and just, and 
always willing to help you out. (5).... 
Children at this school are friendly, 
not fresh. (3). . . . [ like people who 
are frank and don’t talk behind your 
back. (8)... . I don’t like a person who 


tries to boss you around. (6)... . I like 
John because he and [I like sports. 
(6). . . . I like someone with a good 


personality, someone who is interested 
in many different things, especially the 
things I like. (8)... . I like an active 
person who wants to do things instead 
of sitting around and reading a book 
all the time. (7)... . I like a person 
that the other kids like too. (8).... I 
hope I have friends in the room, but 
if I don’t I still like everyone. (7)... . 
I like school because you can make new 
friends. (5). . . . I like unselfish people 
who will help you and are willing to 
lend you things you need. (8)... . I 
like it because boys and girls work to- 
gether here and we don’t sit apart. (3). 

I like school because we are so 
much alike and no one is poor. (3)... . 
They come to my house when I am 
lonesome. (2). . . . I like people with 
a good sense of humor and who are 
able to take a joke; I like them to have 
a good appearance too. . . . I hate peo- 
ple who are not clean. (8)... . I like 
my friends because they are clean and 


nice. (6). 


About My Classroom 


In general, pupils want movable 
desks which are comfortable, quiet, of 
the right size, easy to get things in and 
out of, and which are large enough to 
hold all their supplies. They want their 
rooms to be light, nicely decorated 
with colored chalkboards and spacious 
enough to avoid a feeling of being 
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“cooped-up.” They ask for “plenty of 
book cases and cabinets.” They want 
acoustically treated rooms, and con- 
trols to prevent excessive fluctuation 
of temperature. Whether it be in the 
classroom or somewhere else in the 
building they desire a place to keep 
their belongings. Sample 
comments follow: 


personal 


I like our desks because they are 
easy to get into. (6). ... I like the chairs 
because they are comfortable. (6)... . 
I like the desks because they hold a 
lot. (4). . . . Can’t we have desks that 


do not make a noise? (8)... . I like 
our furniture because you can move 
your desk and seat around. (3)... .I1 


don’t like my desk because it doesn’t 
open at the top and when you try to 
get things out, they fall out. (5)... . 
We need better heating and lighting. 
(3). ... I should like more and bigger 
windows. (5)... . I would like green 
blackboards because they are prettier 
and easier on your eyes. (6)... . I like 
rooms that are nicely decorated and 
have plenty of book cases and cabinets. 
(8)... . We ought to have good sound- 
proofing so it wouldn’t sound so noisy 
in the halls. (8)... . We aren’t cooped 
up, we have plenty of room. (3)... . I 
wish our room could have the same 
temperature as the others so you 
wouldn’t freeze in one and bake in 
another. (8). . . . Lockers for everyone 
would eliminate a lot of mix-ups. (7). 


About School Buildings 


There was insistent demand for well 
lighted, acoustically treated, gaily dec- 
orated buildings of preferably one story 
and not more than two. There must be 
plenty of cold drinking fountains and 
adequate special service rooms such as 
gyms, auditorium, a “cafeteria with 
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good cooks” and ‘a room for movies 
alone that could remain set up.” The 
building must be safe and equipped 
with good fire exits. 

The upper-graders want = special 
rooms for clubs “with all equipment 
needed,” “nice halls that can be dec- 
orated,” and ‘“‘a browsing raom adjoin- 
ing the library where we can use the 
magazines whenever we want to.” For 
example, they say: 


I like our school building because 
it has an auditorium and we can give 
pageants and plays. (6)... . One thing 
wrong is three flights of stairs (whew!) 
especially when I have a French horn. 
(7). ...+ I would like to have a fire exit 
in each room. (5)... . I like cold drink- 
ing fountains. (5). ... I like good cooks 
in the cafeteria that don’t make you 
eat what you don’t like. (4)... . I would 








like a nice big gym well equipped, and 
lockers with plenty of room. (8)... . 
I wish we had a big lunchroom where 
you don’t hear the dishes all the time. 
(7). . . . 1 don’t see why schools can’t 
have air-conditioning; screens on the 
windows too. (7). 


About My Playground 


There is overwhelming agreement 
that the playground should be large, 
safe and well equipped with slides, 
teeters, swings, ample basketball courts, 
a skating rink for winter and baseball 
diamonds a-plenty. Pupils of all ages 
want separate playground space for 
widely different age levels. They say: 


We like lots of playground space, 
also a slide outside. (5). . . . Our play- 
ground is nice because it has lots of 
equipment. (3). I like our play- 
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ground because they try to keep it 
safe. (6). The little kids should 
have a separate playground. They get 
in the way and may get hurt. (8). . 
Why can’t we have a baseball diamond 
of our own? The seventh-graders chase 
us off. (5)... . I like our school because 
we don’t have too many rules. We can 
snowball each other and play in the 
snow. (3). 


About My School Studies 


Pupils were not as articulate about 
their school studies as they were in 
other areas. Nevertheless, it was clear 
that pupils want to spend their time 
on things “interesting and_ worth 
while,” they dislike to review things 
they “already know,” and prefer to do 
things rather than have “too much 
talking about them.” The majority 
indicate a need for and express a 
desire to gain competency in the g R’s, 
but they want to help plan how the 
work shall be done. 


I don’t seem to like language except 
when we are writing letters for some- 
thing. (5). . . . I like a variety of in- 
teresting things. (5). ... I like reading 
because it has such interesting stories. 
(6)... . I like art because we can make 
things for our fathers and mothers. 
(3). . . . I like arithmetic because we 
do it in a fun way. (4). . I like 
arithmetic because you have to know 
arithmetic to get along in this world— 
also right now. (6). . . . I like science 
because I like to do experiments. (6). ... 
I like to plan what we do and do it. 
(4). . . . In arithmetic we are always 
reviewing last year’s work. (7). ... We 
have such nice programs; it’s so nice 
to have music every day. (3)... . I like 
to read library books to the first grade. 
(7)... . Talking about safety so much 
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is not important to me. (4). . . ! Things 
we already know about we don’t like 
to study about. (6). . I like gym 
because you get to move around and 
talk. (7)... . You have to know how 
to read in geographies, histories and 
social studies books or it will blow you 
up! (4)... . I like a subject with dis- 
cussions that you can take part in— 
not just listening and reading. (8). 


About Informal Activities at School 


The kinds of activities which appeal 
to children whether they be in the class- 
room or outside it are those that have 
a high potential for providing oppor- 
tunities to work with others, to make 
new friends and to gain new skills and 
competencies. They seem to be asking 
for activities recreational in nature but 
which at the same time give to them 
status and a feeling of security. They 
appreciate a share in planning their 
varied activities. They say: 


I'd like to take more bus trips; it 
would be educational and we'd enjoy 
it also. (5)... . I like the way we get 
a chance to be in the plays at the as- 
sembly, and get in safety patrol and 
the student council. (5)... . I like intra- 
murals because our gym coaches teach 
us how to play football, basketball, etc. 
(6)... . I like the parties because they 
help me to learn to plan a program. 
(6). . . . I like the parties because we 
get to be on different committees. (5). 

I like our homeroom business 
meetings. (6). I like Girl Scouts 
because it gives us a chance to get to- 
gether and talk. (6). . I like the 
parties (birthday, Christmas, etc.) our 
mothers give us. (3). ... I like our after- 
school sports because everyone can take 
part even if he isn’t very good. (8)... . 
Our school room parties are too dull; 
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they are planned too much by the 
teacher; we ought to be able to make 
more noise. (7)... - Boy, don’t think 
I'd forget the parties; we have lots of 
fun. (7)... . Why can’t we have more 
jobs to do, like watering plants, empty- 
ing the pencil sharpener, dusting 
erasers and delivering messages? (5). 


About Miscellaneous Things 


Comments which did not logically 
fall under any of the preceding head- 
ings reflected a deep concern about 
health and safety. Pupils like the idea 
of having a nurse nearby. They appre- 
ciate good fire escapes and they feel 
that fire drills are very important. The 
safety patrol provides added feeling of 
security for many. In response to 
“What things about school do you 
think are most important?’ several 
class groups placed “safety” at the top 
of the list. Sample comments follow: 


I like to know that there is a school 
nurse here to take care of us when we 
get sick. (3)... . I like the safety patrol. 
It makes our coming to school safer, 
especially for little children. (6)... . I 
do not like to live so far from school 
and have to cross so many dangerous 


streets. (5).... Iam glad we have good 
fire escapes. (5). . . . Our school thinks 
of safety first. (3)... . When you get 


hurt they bandage you up. (2). 


One third grader likes his school be- 
cause it has a kindergarten. He says, “It 
gave me a good start.” Several pupils 
indicated concern about individual 
shortcomings which placed them at a 
disadvantage with their peers. One boy 
would like to learn to read better. Says 
he, “I wish I could read better so I 
could be in the next group.” Still an- 
other was suffering from his inability 
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to hit a baseball; this fourth grade boy 
came home to his mother, fell on the 
bed and cried, “I’d give all my brains 
if I could just swat a ball one time.” 
An eighth grader was worried about 
his small size. “I would like school if 
I were as big as the other boys. Do you 
think I will grow?” Another fourth 
grader was not so troubled; he was glad 
that ‘“‘we have a janitor that keeps a 
nice school and does not sit and rest.” 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Findings of this study tend to sup- 
port the generally accepted principles 
of good learning, verbalized so well in 
theory but not so well practiced. For 
example: the mind cannot be educated 
apart from the emotional and physical 
self; learning is a function of the total 
environment; it must be active, pur- 
posive and goal-centered. Security pro- 
vides an essential basis for good learn- 
ing. 

The children were saying these same 
things in their own language when 
they spoke of the importance of teach- 
ers who are friendly, patient and 
understanding and who can relate the 
learning situation to their own needs 
and interests. They asked that teach- 
ing methods be direct, with a minimum 
of talking and a maximum of doing. 
This they felt would make school work 
worth while. They expressed desire for 
peers who are friendly, trustworthy and 
active, with a sense of humor and wide 
interests. Having friends is of utmost 
importance to children. Friends, se- 
curity and good learning seem inex- 
tricably interrelated. 

Pupils recognized the importance of 
good physical conditions when they 
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asked for well equipped and com- 
fortable classrooms with due regard to 
eyes, ears and body temperature. ‘They 
seemed to reject the ridiculous fantasy 
that they come to school to read, write 
and figure only. They want to use their 
skills and competencies to achieve ends 
and purposes more vital to them. Chil- 
informal 
plays, 


games and committee work as a part 


such 
dances, 


include 
parties, 


dren want to 


activities as 


of the regular school day. 


From the child’s point of view, good 
education for him must consider all 
aspects of his living; it must take ac- 
count of his total environment. Since 
this coincides with important prin- 
ciples of good learning, perhaps the 
school would do well to listen more 
often to the voices of its children. 
Again may it be pointed out that 
pupils and modern education are close 
together in theory, not so close together 


in practice. 





Developing Maturity in Youth 


ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN 


How schools can assist children and youth toward higher levels of ma- 


turity is discussed by Arthur E. Hamalainen, Principal, Plandome 


School, Manhasset, New York. 


“MATURITY” as a goal in education 
has probably always been a major ob- 
jective of teachers. At various times 
we have labeled this aim, ‘Education 
for Growth,” “Education for Citizen- 
ship,” “Education for Life Adjustment” 
or by some other similar terminology. 
Certainly every teacher at all con- 
scientious has believed that his job is to 
help children grow toward maturity. 
Since this seems so evident it may well 
be questioned why at this time we 
Should again attempt to redefine a 
point so obvious to us all. 

The real fact, as Overstreet has in- 
dicated,! is that maturity as a concept 
representing growth of the individual’s 
total life has had to wait for a his- 
torical process of development in many 


1 Harry Overstreet, The Mature Mind. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1949. 
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fields. Formulation of an adequate 
basis of maturity has had to await de- 
velopment of an adequate mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, physiology 
and psychology. So, while the schools 
since time immemorial have taught for 
maturity as a fundamental goal, a 
truly functional statement of maturity 
has had to wait until the present cen- 
tury. Only now have the synthesis of 
these fields of thought and the re- 
examination of old values in the light 
of this synthesis brought us a workable 
concept of maturity. 

This new synthesis has supplied us 
with enough tools and information to 
make a school which will help youth in 
developing a quality of maturity not 
previously thought possible. We have 
better means of knowing when chil- 
dren and youth are matching their 
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powers of execution with an increasing 
awareness of the consequences of their 
acts. Or, to put it another way, we 
understand more completely when 
children are meeting their develop- 
mental tasks with ease. The period of 
early experimental investigation has 
passed and we have arrived at the point 
where we can devise signposts to guide 
us in the development of maturity in 
youth. 


Individual Must Meet Maturity Levels 

There are, however, certain precau- 
tions to be used with any signposts 
formulated. First of all, whatever sign- 
posts a teacher may use as a gauge of 
growth of the individual toward ma- 
turity, it is important to recall what 
is now a truism—each age has its own 
stages of maturity through which it 
must pass. Thus, if the signposts are 
to be used intelligently, the obligation 
is upon us to recognize the maturity 
levels we can reasonably expect of nor- 
mal boys and girls at each level. Success 
or failure of the individual in meeting 
these maturity levels will roughly indi- 
maturity. 


cate his toward 


Those children who have problems are 


progress 


the boys and girls who have met only 
partial success in meeting the develop- 
mental tasks of their age. 

The fact that the maturity levels of 
any particular age are not met does not 
mean, however, that the child is “bad,” 
nor does it mean that he lacks knowl- 
edge. It is more likely to mean that 
something has happened to him along 
the road of his development which has 
kept him from achieving adequate 
growth toward maturity. Our job is 
neither to scold nor essentially to give 
more information, but rather to find 
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out what happened to this normal in- 
dividual which has caused him to act 
in an immature manner. 


Maturity Levels Are Interrlated 


Another characteristic of the ma- 
turity levels of any age, as Tryon and 
Lilienthal have pointed out,? is that 
they are interrelated and as we help a 
boy or girl to the successful accom- 
plishment of any developmental task 
we not only facilitate mastery of other 
tasks but we also create readiness for 
more difficult tasks. Yet, it should be 
noted, the mere fact that a child acts 
maturely for a particular age level is no 
assurance that he is growing toward 
maturity. More important is the under- 
standing which the child holds of the 
act he is performing. If we are de- 
ceived by the superficial act we may 
find ourselves forcing the child’s de- 
velopment and thus hindering his 
progress toward maturity. It is at this 
point that it is so essential to keep in 
mind that growth toward maturity 
takes time. Tryon and Lilienthal? have 
estimated six months as a minimum for 
any developmental task to be really 
learned. Certainly many developmental 


tasks take much longer. 


SIGNPOSTS OF MATURITY 
With an awareness of the foregoing 
statements we may use signposts such 
as the following to indicate the direc- 
tion in which a boy or girl is growing: 


2 Caroline Tryon and Jesse W. Lilienthal III, 
“Developmental Tasks: 1. The Concept and Its 
Importance,” Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1950 Yearbook, pp. 77-79. 

3 [bid. 
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e Does this boy or girl have fun— 
can he laugh easily? 

e Does this boy or girl have emo- 
tional warmth and empathy? 

e Does this boy or girl have personal 
integration in such a way that he is 
growing in knowledge of his own 
major motives, desires, goals, ambi- 
tions, inhibitions, compensations, 
defenses and inferiority feelings, and 
thus how to avoid major conflicts 
within himself? 

e Is this boy or girl developing self- 
esteem which is neither too high nor 
too low? 

e Is this boy or girl able to express 
hostility or aggression when it is 
necessary or desirable? 

e Is this boy or girl able to “relax” 
psychologically, to drop his psycho- 
logical defenses, his ‘‘front’’? 

e Is this boy or girl able to accept 
himself within his own abilities and 
thus establish reasonable goals for 
himself? 

e Is this boy or girl able to fix atten- 
tion, to concentrate upon things im- 
portant to his own growth? 

e Does this boy or girl have a real- 
the world which 
withstand all the 
ordinary shocks of life? 

e Is this boy or girl achieving rapport 
with society and a feeling of identi- 
fication with the group? 

e Does this boy or girl have several 


istic outlook on 


enables him to 


interests? 
e Does this boy or girl cooperate with 
the inevitable? 


Obviously no child proceeds along 
an entirely even front in his growth 
toward maturity. He varies from every 
other child in his progress teward each 
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goal. More significant than his achieve- 
ment of any goal, however, is the way 
in which an individual meets the par- 
ticular tasks of his age. This is true 
because his approach to the develop- 
mental tasks is most clearly an indica- 
tion of how he is growing toward ma- 
turity. His approach to these tasks may 
be also a sign of what has happened 
to him up to the time he was more or 
less successful in meeting normally the 
problems he faces. The manner in 
which the individual faces the maturity 
levels expected of him is so much more 
important than the mere giving of the 
outward appearance of having attained 
these maturity levels that it may be 
said that unless the maturity levels are 
reached with ease, maturity is at best 
a superficial matter. 


Crimson Thread of Anxiety 


This conclusion was clearly indicated 
in a study W. C. Porter made of 300 
soldiers hospitalized during World 
War II because of mental and nervous 
breakdowns.* On investigation of the 
backgrounds of these soldiers he found 
“a crimson thread of anxiety and emo- 
tional insecurity running through the 
childhood of each soldier.” 

Thus, what doing a task does to a 
boy or girl is equally as important 
as what that boy or girl does to the 
task. If school experience of any nature 
is such as to cause prolonged thumb- 
sucking, enuresis, shyness, nailbiting, 
sulkiness or similar manifestations, 
such reaction is probably an indication 
that the experience is keeping this boy 
or girl from developing toward ma- 
4Quoted by W. C. Barger in speech to Nas- 


sau County, N. Y., Elementary Principals’ 
Assoc., March 1947. 
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turity regardless of whether or not he 
is able to perform the task. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECT 
MATTER 

In this light let us look, for example, 
to the question of subject matter in 
school life. The argument whether we 
should have subject matter or not has 
always been a specious one. Subject 
matter is important, but important 
only to the degree that we use it to 
raise the quality of the youngster’s ex- 
periences as he faces his daily life. 
Subject matter should always be ap- 
proached with at least the following 
questions in mind: 


e Is this material such that it will 
enable this boy or girl to raise the 
quality of his own living? 

e Is this material which is found in 
the dynamics of human _ behavior? 
e Does this subject matter represent 
the learnings which the individual 
would naturally select out of his past 
experience to deal with the simple 
and complex affairs of living? 

e Does the material result at once 
in sounder maturity, clearer mean- 
ings, more critical thinking? 

e Does the subject matter lead to 
clearer understanding of the learn- 
ing process? 

e Does the material lead to unity in 
the child’s own living? 

e Is this subject matter accepted by 
the learners as valuable, reasonable, 
needed, practical? 


Once we judge material on these 
bases, we can feel more certain that 


5For a more detailed discussion of these 
points see L. Thomas Hopkins, “The Mini- 
mum Essentialk—What Are They?” Teachers 
College Record, May 1945, pp. 493-500. 
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it will be living subject matter for the 
child and will furnish experiences that 
will lead toward maturity. At present 
the subject matter with which we deal 
is for the most part made up of non- 
human material, remote from the 
child’s own experience, not under- 
standable by him because of his back- 
ground and thus often 
hensible and meaningless to him. 


incompre- 


LEARNINGS CAN PROMOTE MATURITY 


In attempting to appraise these 
learning experiences and discover how 
they lead toward greater maturity, we 
ask not only what has the child 
learned, but what has happened to 
him while he has been learning the 
subject matter. 

We may well consider how the 
school can undertake this further ob- 
jective. In the past seventy years, al- 
though the school year has_ been 
lengthened the school day has not been 
lengthened one bit. Yet, in the mean- 
time, teachers have had to take over 
many added duties, to do many jobs 
the home once did, to prepare youth 
for vocations, to deal with problems 
arising from a more heterogeneous 
population and from _ overcrowded 
schools, and to perform a myriad of 
other tasks which seem daily to in- 
crease. These increasing activities and 
responsibilities of the school emphasize 
all the more the reason why in this 
period of synthesis in educational 
thought, we must re-examine and re- 
evaluate our objectives in the light of 
these newer insights into human be- 
havior. We must ask whether the job 
we are now doing is the right job to 
prepare mature people for mature liv- 
ing in this bewildering world. 
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be able to provide for children a com- 
pletely effective education for maturity, 
we should give attention to the fol- 
lowing: 


e We can attempt to turn our think- 
ing from a quantity to a quality 
frame of reference. Our quantitative 
thinking has led us to believe that 
knowledge is wisdom—the more 
knowledge the greater the wisdom. 
But wisdom is more than knowl- 
edge; it is meaningful experiencing. 
e We can live vigorous lives our- 
selves, for no person is a_ better 
teacher than he or she is a human 
being. If we are small, narrow, petty 
persons, our teaching will be carping 
and filled with the minutiae. If our 
own lives are full of rich experi- 
ences, our teaching will be rich and 
we will help children grow toward 
maturity. We should not be afraid 
to be normal.® 

e We can remember that there are 
three points that have been proved 
in practice on the elementary school 
level: The factor of readiness; chil- 
dren learn much from one another; 
and the length of time spent on a 
particular study varies from class to 
class and pupil to pupil. 

e We can realize that it is more im- 
portant to know how a child ap- 
proaches a task than whether he has 
learned the task. 

e We can know that a school or class- 
room is good in inverse ratio to the 
amount of pressure, rules and regula- 
tions that are needed. The school 


6 Howard Lane, in address to Classroom 
Teachers National Conference, Oxford, Ohio, 
July 19, 1948. 
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Even though we as teachers may not 





developing maturity has few rules.? 
e We are able to understand the 
child we are with if we know what 
he has and where he is going. 

e We can stop to consider that the 
obvious answer to a behavior prob- 
lem is almost always certainly wrong. 
e We can know that to help a child 
grow toward maturity we do all we 
can to improve him; to punish him 
is to hurt him. 

e We can recall that maturity, like 
success, 1s never absolute. There is 
never complete maturity nor is any 
child completely immature. 

e We can look about us to see that 
whether we will it or not, the world 
the child knows is an adult world. 
His patterns of maturity or imma- 
turity are therefore acquired from 
our ways of acting. 

e We can recall that children are 
not essentially “good” or “bad.” 
Children are immature or mature. 
e We can go beyond the letter of 
the law. The education law usually 
provides for the minimum for each 
child. Children to grow toward ma- 
turity need a maximum of rich ex- 





perience. 

e We can be sure that each child has 
at least one friend. Accept children, 
sit less in judgment upon them. 


The knowledge, the materials, the 
tools for developing schools which will 
greatly facilitate the urge of children 
to grow toward maturity are at hand. 
The major question is—do we have 
the courage, do we respect the inte- 
grity of each individual child and 
youth sufficiently to build such schools? 


s 





7 Ibid. ( 
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Developing Instructional Matervals in the 


Sloan Experiment 


RUTH HILLIS SEAY 


Purposes to be served by new instructional materials should determine 


the procedures used in their development. Ruth Hillis Seay wrote the 


Springville Series referred to in this article while a staff member of the 


Sloan Experiment in Kentucky, College of Education, University of 


Kentucky. 


WHAT 
serving communities where unrealized 


would happen if schools, 
opportunities exist, built the major 


part of their around the 
three 
shelter and clothing? Would economic 


information applied to the problems 


programs 


economic necessities of food, 


of low-income families improve eco- 
nomic conditions for those families? 
Questions such as these were asked in 
1939 by an economist, an educator and 
the head of a foundation interested in 
economic education and research. In 
order to find answers, they set up a 
“Project in Applied Economics” which 
has come to be known as the Sloan 
Experiment. Three universities have 
participated in the project—University 
of Kentucky, University of Florida and 
University of Vermont. 

During the first year of the experi- 
ment, a need for special instructional 
materials was recognized. ‘Textbooks 
already in use in schools of Kentucky, 
Florida and Vermont offered little 
specific, usable information about food, 
shelter and clothing. Free or inexpen- 
sive pamphlets and bulletins, although 
they sometimes contained valuable in- 
formation for a state as a whole, were 
difficult to read. Little material of any 
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kind could be found concerning actual 
problems of communities and _ their 
local resources. Obviously any school 
program emphasizing the three eco- 
nomic necessities would be handi- 
capped by lack of readable, pertinent 
information. ‘Those who were guiding 
the Sloan Experiment decided that a 
major emphasis should be the prepara- 
instruc- 
tional materials focused upon problems 
of food, shelter and clothing and the 


tion and evaluation of new 


local resources available for solution of 
such problems. These materials were 
in addition to those already available. 

The staff in charge of the experi- 
ment in each of the three states set up 
its own plan independently for prepa- 
ration and evaluation of the new in- 
structional materials. A few character- 
istics are common, however, to all of 
the Sloan materials. For example, the 
books have been written for specific 
communities by people who knew 
those communities. They have been 
written and illustrated by non-profes- 
sional writers and artists. They have 
been produced as inexpensively as was 
considered feasible. They have been 
subjected to some kind of evaluation 
in terms of their original purposes. 
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Process USED IN DEVELOPING 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


For a closer view of one process used 
in developing a set of Sloan materials, 
we shall look at the preparation and 
evaluation of the series which came to 
be known as the Springville Series, 
published by the University of Ken- 
tucky. This process falls roughly into 
five parts: (1) selecting a theme, (2) set- 
ting up criteria to serve as a guide in 
preparation of new instructional ma- 
terials and as a basis for evaluation, 
(3) preparing first drafts of the ma- 
terials, (4) trying out the materials and 
(5) revising the materials for general 


use. 


Selecting a Theme 


A tentative theme for the new series 
—community agencies which help peo- 
ple solve problems of food, shelter and 
clothing—had been suggested by teach- 
ers and staff members of the experi- 
ment. General observations had _in- 
dicated a need for instructional ma- 
terials with this theme. Before adopting 
the suggested theme, however, a care- 
ful examination was made of eight 
social studies textbooks already being 
used by pupils for whom the new series 
was to be prepared. The study of the 
textbooks revealed a startling scarcity 
of information. Only 9.2 per cent of 
the combined total of words in the 
eight textbooks referred in any way to 
community agencies or to food, shelter 
or clothing. Less than .og per cent of 
the total words provided information 
on the kind of help that community 
agencies are able to give on food, 
shelter and clothing problems. More- 
over, much of the information which 
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was available did not apply to modern 
times or to the region in which the 
pupils of Kentucky lived. The informa- 
tion was frequently difficult for these 
pupils to read and understand because 
it contained unfamiliar words and 
technical terms that were poorly ex- 
plained. Finally, the information was 
difficult to use. Pupils were given a 
few general facts about community 
agencies—facts which bore little rela- 
tion to the pupils’ own experiences. 
The study of the textbooks not only 
decided the question of the theme to 
be used, but it indicated the type of 
information which would best supple- 
ment that already available in the text- 
books. Plans proceeded rapidly. Some 
content on food, shelter and clothing 
would be included in the materials, but 
the major emphasis would be on com- 
munity agencies that are active in rural 
communities in the southeastern part 
of the United States. For example, each 
agency would be described in enough 
detail to acquaint pupils with its 
origin, purposes and organization. Its 
services would be described as they 
actually help people in a rural com- 
munity solve their food, shelter and 
clothing problems. And the way in 
which an individual can secure help 
from each agency would be clearly 





explained. 


Setting Up Criteria 

What standards should be used to 
guide the actual writing of the ma- 
terials? At this point the experience of 
others was relied upon most heavily. 
Other Sloan materials had been tested 
and retested by use in different schools 
and much had been learned from the 
reactions of pupils and teachers who 
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used them. That experience showed 
that pupils and teachers cooperating 
with the Sloan Experiment preferred 
information in story form. ‘Teachers 
reported that pupils improved their 
reading habits as they used material 
that was interesting and easy to read. 
Teachers also asked for information 
that would help answer their pupils’ 
questions about their own  com- 
munities. 

Professional literature on instruc- 
tional materials also was_ helpful. 
Characteristics of good materials were 
listed as they were found in reports of 
research. From these findings, criteria 
were selected. Four experienced teach- 
ers, who were well acquainted with 
the needs and interests of the pupils 
for whom the new Sloan materials 
were to be prepared, checked and 
revised the criteria. The following 
criteria were then agreed upon and 
were used as a master guide through- 
out the preparation and evaluation of 
the Springville Series. 

e The informational content is re- 

lated to the experience of the pupil. 

e The pupil is conscious of a need 

for the information which the ma- 

terial offers. 

e The information is adequate for 

use by the pupil. 

e The material is well organized. 

e The style of writing is clear and 

comprehensible. 

e The vocabulary is suitable to the 

age and grade level of the pupil and 

to the subject matter of the text. 

e Technical terms or unfamiliar 

words necessary to the content are 

explained as they are introduced. 

e Useful study-helps accompany the 

text. 
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e The following interest factors are 
present: people, story form, action, 
humor and a life-like situation. 


Writing the New Materials 


Actual writing of the new materials 
was only part of the job of preparing 
first drafts. Information about com- 
munity agencies had to be collected. 
A search for this information in 
printed form revealed that little had 
been written about community agen- 
cies. Some agencies had _ published 
many pamphlets as part of their service 
to the public. Such publications, how- 
ever, did not contain information 
about the agencies themselves. There- 
fore, facts concerning the organization 
and work of each agency were gathered 
by means of personal interviews with 
one or more representatives of each 
agency. These facts were woven into 
a series of six stories about the people 
of Springville, an imaginary com- 
munity in the rural county of Forest, 
also imaginary. The Caudill family, 
however, and the Andersons, the 
Simpsons and the Bentleys could easily 
have lived in any rural community in 
Kentucky. 

Following the practice that had 
already proved successful in the Sloan 
Experiment, one member of the staff 
carried the major responsibility for 
gathering the information, planning 
the stories and doing the writing. Other 
members of the Sloan Experiment staff 
and many members of the University 
staff gave help where it was needed. 
Representatives of community agencies 
checked the first drafts of the stories 
for accuracy of the information about 
their respective agencies. A teacher of 
public-school art suggested improve- 
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ments in the stories as she sketched 
appropriate illustrations. 

Teaching suggestions, a glossary and 
a bibliography were added to each 
story, and an index to the community 
agencies described in the series was 
placed at the end of the sixth story. 
Manuscripts of the stories were then 
edited, mimeographed and bound into 
sets of six small books for use during 
the tryout period. 


Trying Out the Materials 

The Springville Series was evaluated 
by two groups of people,! (1) teachers 
and pupils who used the books in their 
classrooms during the tryout period 
and (2) experts in the field of instruc- 
tional materials. The first group used 
each book as they thought it would 
be most helpful to them. In one school 
an English class used the series as 
reference material for a community 
survey it was making. In another 
school a social studies class used the 
series as its basic textbook in a 
semester’s course entitled, “Community 
Living.” Two other classes found the 
series most useful. 

In all of the classes, however, pupils 
gave their reactions to each story soon 
after they had read it by answering 
two sets of questions. These questions 
were intended to discover if the new 
instructional materials were actually 
meeting the standards set up in the 
criteria. The first set of questions ap- 
plied to all six stories: 


1For a more detailed account of the proce- 
dures used in evaluating the Springville Series, 
see Ruth Hillis, The Preparation and Evalua- 
tion of Instructional Materials on Commu- 
nity Agencies. Bulletin of the Bur. of School 
Service, Vol. XXI, No. 2 (Dec. 1948). Lexing- 
ton: The Univ. of Kentucky. 
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e Which parts of the story reminded 
you of things you have done? 

e What information in this story can 
you use? 
e Which 
easiest to read? 

e Which parts of the story were 
hardest to read? 

e Why were these parts hard to 
read? 

e What new words did you learn as 
you read this story? 

e Which of the Why-Nots (study- 
helps) has your class chosen to do? 
If you have already done some of 
them, which Why-Nots were most 
helpful? 

e Did the story interest you? If so, 
what made it interesting? 


parts of the story were 


The second set of questions was made 
to apply to each story specifically. 
Pupil reactions to this set were ob- 
tained through individual interviews. 


The interviewer asked each pupil the 


following questions: 


e Do these incidents in the story, 
(Title of book), remind you of things 
you have done? Of what does it re- 
mind you? (A list of the major inci- 
dents in the story). 


information about 


e Can 
these topics? How will you use it? 
(A list of the major topics of in- 
formation). 

e Are the following incidents in 
(Title of book) interesting to you? 
Why is it (referring to each in- 
cident) interesting? (A list of the 
incidents containing definite interest 


you use 


factors). 


In addition to this pupil evaluation, 
the teachers rated each of the six books 
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as “good,” “fair” or “poor” in terms of 


the nine criteria. 

The second group, the experts in the 
field of materials, 
rated each of the six books as “good,” 
“fair” or “poor,” in terms of the 
criteria. The experts further assisted 
the evaluation by stating in their own 
words their appraisal of each book. 


instructional also 


Revising the Materials for 
General Use 

The evaluation showed that two 
major revisions were needed. The in- 
formational content of the stories 
be made less difficult to read 


more 


should 
and the stories should contain 
humor to make them meet the stand- 
ards for interesting narrative that had 


been set up in the criteria. Other 
changes or additions suggested by 
pupils, teachers and experts were 


studied in terms of their suitability to 
the original purposes of the materials. 
Those changes which clearly added to 
the usefulness, readability and interest 
were approved and made. Special at- 
tention was given to making all the 


informational content more readable. 
Many sections of each story were re- 
written in order to lighten the vocab- 
ulary load and to simplify difficult 
sentences and paragraphs. A _ few 
humorous incidents were added to the 
stories. After the manuscripts had been 
revised, they were again edited. 

During the period of revision, the 
illustrations were completed. Then the 
revised manuscripts, with the illustra- 
tions, were lithoprinted and made 
available for general use. 

The process followed in the prepa- 
ration of the Springville Series is dif- 
ferent from that used in the prepara- 
tion of other Sloan materials. It differs 
also from the processes being used by 
many other agencies preparing special- 
purpose instructional materials. The 
process in itself is not the end, but the 
end. Purposes of new 
materials determine the 


means to an 
instructional 
procedures used for their development. 
Only two things can be borrowed from 
a process already used—suggestions for 
getting started on the job and the as- 
surance that the job can be done. 
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Teacher Personality in School Relationships 


KENT A. ZIMMERMAN and 
ELIZABETH LEWTON 


Two problems in school interrelationships are discussed by Kent A. 


Zimmerman, M.D., chief, and Elizabeth Lewton, consultant, Mental 


Health Service, California State Department of Public Health, San Fran- 


Cisco. 


IN discussing teacher personality, we 
wish to stress that we are concerned 
with what might be called the normal 
teacher. Remarks in this paper do not 
refer to overly disturbed individuals 
nor obviously maladjusted persons, 
either administrators or teachers. They 
emphasize certain common ways of 
reacting rather than attempt to de- 
scribe a total personality. If such pat- 
terns are recognized, both administra- 
tor and teacher should find it easier to 
understand each other and to work 
together more effectively. 

All of us will fit in some degree in 
the categories used below. We choose 
this method of approach merely be- 
cause it gives us a more or less concrete 
way of describing problems that are 
present in daily teaching and admin- 
istration in a school setting. 

When we talk about the personality 
of the teacher we cannot do so as if he 
were working alone without other peo- 
ple around him. His reactions and 
problems cannot be understood unless 
one also brings into the picture the per- 
sonality of the people, and especially 
the personalities of administrators, 
who are there to guide and help him. 
What we will attempt to do in a very 
simple way is to discuss interaction 
of personalities, and again we stress 
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that we are concerned here with the 
fairly well adjusted individual. 

In growth toward maturity, each 
person faces certain problems as he 
reaches various stages of personality 
development. Beginning with _pre- 
ponderantly dependent relationships in 
childhood and early youth, the in- 
dividual normally develops toward in- 
dependence. This is not a smooth 
progression, however, as the parent- 
child relationship is a _ changing, 
dynamic interaction, requiring con- 
stant readjustment of previous atti- 
tudes. Since experiences of this period 
lay the base for future attitudes toward 
other adults, its successes and failures, 
its satisfactions and disappointments, 
are reflected both in the individual’s 
later problems and in the solutions 
which he finds. 

Where these early experiences have 
not been entirely satisfactory, the prob- 
lem of dependence-independence, for 
example, often persists unsolved into 
adult life. This means the individual 
has needs for both dependent and in- 
dependent relationships which are 
sometimes in conflict with each other. 
Frequently this basic conflict remains 
unrecognized and unimportant unless 
it is intensified by incidents of later 
life. Prolonged illness, for instance, in 
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an adolescent or an adult may make 
the individual more dependent at a 
time when he fears dependence. 

When, therefore, we pick out vari- 
ous characteristics and describe an in- 
dividual as dependent or overly inde- 
pendent or overly conscientious, we are 
but discussing a symptom and we are 
discussing an individual who is that 
way at that period of time in his 
growth. Describing an individual as 
dependent or overly independent does 
not mean he is necessarily fixed in this 
approach. It merely means that when 
we find one of these aspects empha- 
sized in a teacher’s personality we 
begin to have defined for us the way 
to work with him so as to be most 
helpful to him. It does not mean that 
we first try to change him to the way 
we think he ought to be. This he must 
do for himself. 


THE DEPENDENT ‘TEACHER 


In a school system there will be 
within the group of teachers some in- 
dividuals who may be characterized as 
somewhat over-dependent in their in- 
terpersonal relationships. An _ over- 
dependent individual might exhibit 
some of the following characteristics: 


e He _ over-values 
status, especially in relation to the 
field of education as a_ defense 
against his own uncertainties. 

e He hesitates to take responsibility 
in making changes and often will do 
so only after obtaining reassurance, 
which ordinarily would not be neces- 
sary, from the principal or admin- 
istrator. 

e He generally has few interests, 
acquaintances or friends outside of 


authority and 
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school and in these few he tends to 
be completely absorbed. He needs 
frequent approval and reassurance, 
especially in relation to program 
details. ‘The dependent — teacher 
usually seeks extra approval and 
encouragement. If the administrator 
withholds this, such a teacher im- 
mediately feels rejected or at least 
suffers an immediate drop in self- 
esteem through loss of what he feels 
is administrative approval. 

e When such a teacher feels he is 
not accepted or valued by an admin- 
istrator, he is apt to fall into another 
kind of problem, that of playing out 
a rivalry situation with one or sev- 
eral other teachers he feels are more 
favored. 

e In relation to his classroom pupils, 
this teacher values conformity and 
forms close relationships with the 
more passive pupils in the school. 
He is usually unable to deal well 
with rebellious or aggressive pupils. 
A child who is a problem in the 
class is usually looked upon by a 
dependent teacher as a personal fail- 
ure in his classroom teaching and 
discipline. His consequent anger at 
such children for confronting him 
with the problems they bring inter- 
feres greatly with his ability to help 
these children handle their own 
problems. 


At the same time, a teacher who is 
somewhat dependent has the following 
values for the administrator: 


e Such teachers are usually depend- 
able. 

e They do extra assignments wil- 
lingly with creativity and enthu- 
siasm if they get recognition. 
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e They form quick and easy identi- 
fication with the plans of the admin- 
istrator and are seldom threatening The overly independent teacher is 
to him. one who is able to integrate himself 
e Their staff relationships are usually — well with the group, who wants to do 
harmonious and friendly unless, as a good job, but who at the same time 


"THE OVERLY INDEPENDENT TEACHER 


mentioned before, they feel threat- will exhibit some of the following per- 


ened by rivalry situations. sonality facets: 

On the basis of this brief outline of e He is usually abrupt and reacts 
some of the problems of the dependent quickly in a surprised or questioning 
teacher it may be_ possible for . the way to any unexpected change. 
administrator to help such an individ- These individuals often have obvi- 
ual in the following ways: ous or hidden capacity for leader- 





e It is sometimes difficult to get a 
dependent teacher to accept much 
initiative. When he does, he will re- 
quire from the administrator an 
extra amount of time for encourage- 
ment and reassurance. ‘There must 
go along with this, however, a con- 
tinued expectation that the teacher 
will assume his share of responsi- 
bility. 

e The dependent teacher responds 
constructively to approval and sup- 
port. Given these, he usually can 
find how to help himself. He gains 
confidence by success and can take 
increasing responsibility. 

e The dependent teacher will run 
quickly for help in handling class- 
room pupils, especially the rebellious 
and aggressive ones. His first tend- 
ency is to try to make the principal 
feel primary responsibility for these 
problems. The principal’s task here 
is to encourage the teacher to set 
reasonable limits for the difficult 
pupils and to see to it that these 
limits are observed. 

e Avoid creating rivalry situations 
by such an approach as this: “If Miss 
Jones can do it, why can’t you?” 
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ship. Their leadership often tends to 
question authority and emphasizes 
the fact that they do not like things 
done to them or for them without 
consultation. Such individuals at 
times may form a negative, though 
loyal, relationship to the principal 
or administrator. ‘The administrator 
often feels this reservation and may 
consider it purely enmity whereas it 
may really express the effort of the 
teacher to maintain himself as an 
adult in the face of authority. From 
this point of view, the overly inde- 
pendent teacher also has a depend- 
ence-independence problem, but his 
solution ordinarily is to fight rather 
than to submit. 

e When given responsibilities, the 
independent teacher often rises to 
the occasion and exhibits qualities 
of leadership which previously had 
been unsuspected. Outside school, 
he usually has a number of friends 
and interests, often considers him- 
self a liberal, and tends to provide 
balance in civic affairs to that group 
in the community which accepts 
authority and sometimes imposition 
without question or protest. 
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In the classroom such a teacher may e The administrator has the task of 
R present some of the following prob- helping the independent teacher be- 
is lems to the administrator: come more interested in the overly 
If passive pupil. He must present the 
lo e He may not like, may often overly passive child as a particular 
ne despise, passive pupils and often is challenge to this kind of teacher. 
o- unable to help them develop toward e The need of this teacher to defend 
maturity. himself against anything resembling 
e Sometimes in handling aggressive dependence frequently prevents him 
cts pupils, the independent teacher, be- from seeking the administrator’s help 
ng cause of his hidden or disguised when such assistance would be ap- 
re. sympathy with them, is unable to propriate. He will try to handle dif- 
v1- help them meet their problems be- ficult situations entirely by himself 
oy. cause he tends to over-identify him- and resent any suggestions that he 
to self with their aggression and has needs help. 
eS sympathy with the rebellion ex- e He sometimes needs steadying if he 
gs hibited. is to maintain a consistent level of 
ut e In some instances the rebellious teaching. He often becomes impa- 
at teacher on the other hand may try tient with administrative details, 
gh to suppress rebellion in an aggressive such as attendance records, for ex- 
al pupil. Exhibition of rebelliousness ample. 
or in a pupil may stir up or reawaken __ ; 
va some of the teacher’s own feelings of The values which the overly independ- 
dis iiiiinae ent teacher has for the administrator 
he e Since this kind of teacher will tend “'© #% follows: 
an to question fixed routines and red e He provides a balance to the de- 
m tape, it will be necessary that the pendent groups of teachers who too 
le- administrator be able to accept ques- often accept without question the 
d- tioning and resistance. He must see administrator’s decisions. 
ris these as possible approaches which e His resistance to acceptance of 
er these people have found in becoming autocratic change tends to make the 
adjusted to new ideas in the forma- administrator use the democratic 
he tion of which they have not shared. process in inviting all to participate 
to e Sometimes the leadership capacities in policy formulation and in accom- 
ies which these individuals exhibit seem plishment of change. 
ad threatening to the administrator be- e Abilities of these individuals as 
ol, cause of the manner in which they leaders and their ability to grasp the 
ds are expressed. If the administrator over-all philosophy of a program 
m- takes these as attacks on his leader- make them exceedingly valuable 
de ship, he then feels himself in the when they are given an opportunity 
1p highly vulnerable position of defend- to function. They are challenged 
ts ing himself against both the con- rather than frightened by large and 
on tributions and the objections of difficult problems and _ ordinarily 
these teachers. work well with other people. 
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1 HE OvERLY CONSCIENTIOUS TEACHER 


Overly conscientious teachers exhibit 
some of the following characteristics: 


e They over-value intellectual achieve- 
ment and consequently reinforce in 
their students a striving for per- 
fection. 

e Their classes are noticeable for a 
quiet, subdued atmosphere, and they 
have little awareness of the emo- 
tional tension some children 
feel in such a setting. 

e They tend to enforce administra- 
tive policy to the letter and may 
sometimes embarrass the adminis- 
trator by carrying the implications 


may 


too far. 

e This often reflects a fear of being 
vulnerable to criticism in any sit- 
uation and consequent reliance on 
rules as a protection. 
e Over-conscientious teachers tend 
to cling together and present a solid 
resistance against any change which 
may lead to more flexibility of pro- 
gram or freedom for students. 

e They may present a real threat to 
the administrator by carrying their 
complaints to the community. 

e Their rather self-righteous cold- 
ness and inflexibility tend to arouse 
anxiety in the dependent group and 
irritation in the overly independent. 
Thus overly conscientious teachers 
are a frequent source of more seri- 
conflicts the teaching 


ous among 


personnel. 


The positive aspects of these teach- 


ers’ personalities are: 


— 


e They usually have thorough grasp 
of subject matter, prepare material 
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carefully and are seldom late or 
absent. 

e Their resistance to change requires 
careful thinking through and _pro- 
longed discussion by the group be- 
fore radical changes are adopted. 

e They are very effective in detailed 
operations which require care rather 
than creativity, such as the keeping 
of attendance records or the financial 
operation of a cafeteria. 


The administrator can help this 
group make an effective contribution 
if he avoids making demands which 
encourage their inclination toward 
perfection and remembers that they 
need and respect firm handling. ‘They 
respond well to a friendly, warm ap- 
proach, and this is the only method 
through which they can be helped to 
recognize and modify their demands 
on themselves and others. This is par- 
ticularly true if approval is focused on 
their efforts to give more understand- 
ing and emphasis to human relation- 
ships rather than to subject matter and 


courses of study. 


‘THE ADMINISTRATOR 


We shall now discuss the personality 
of the teacher more specifically in rela- 
tion to that of the administrator. One 
study which has been carried out with 
regard to the selection of young men 
for a satisfactory career as an executive 
has revealed that it is advantageous for 
an administrator to possess the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

e He must be an 

likes achievement. 


individual who 


e He should be a person who has no 
bothersome problem in relationships 
between himself and his own parents. 
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e He should have some ability as a 
group leader. 


The administrator’s or principal's 
relationships with teachers and_ his 
ability to accept them and work with 
them will of course be influenced in 
varying degree by the above three 
characteristics. 

To be more specific, it might be 
pointed out how some characteristics 
of administrators create problems in 
working with others. Using the cate- 
gories of dependence and independ- 
ence, we might draw one illustration. 
An administrator who is somewhat 
dependent in his relationships might 
present to dependent teachers some of 
the following problems: 


e He may wish them at times to take 
more responsibility than they are 
capable of assuming. His wish here 
might be not so much from a desire 
to make these individuals more in- 
dependent—which would be a 
healthy motivation. Rather, he might 
be motivated by his own disinclina- 
tion to make decisions. 

e His over-dependence on routine 
and procedure might tend to make 
the over-conscientious teacher value 
routine even more highly, so that 
preservation of procedure would un- 
consciously be more valued by this 
teacher than would meeting the 
needs of the pupils. 

e The administrator with more de- 
pendence in his makeup tends to 
place great value on the approval 
of others. He tends to be guided in 
his actions more by the securing of 
such approval than by principles or 
philosophy in approaching a_prob- 
lem. Therefore he has a tendency to 
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want others to be like himself. De- 
pendent teachers would feel a pres- 
sure to be like the adminstrator and 
to have less confidence in_ being 
more independent. Approval by the 
administrator therefore becomes a 
goal of higher importance than does 
personal satisfaction arising from 
teaching success and the teaching 
relationships with one’s own pupils. 


For the overly independent teacher 
and dependent administrator, normal 
problems of the inter-reaction of their 
personalities may be some of the fol- 
lowing: 


e The administrator’s dependence on 
routine makes him less capable of 
deciding when red tape should be 
dispensed with and when to take the 
risks of not using ordinary channels. 
e The teacher might come to feel 
that the administrator does not ac- 
cept criticism, and he therefore tends 
to develop reserve and_ inhibit 
spontaneity. 

e The overly independent teacher 
may feel a need to test the admin- 
istrator by showing independence 
and by giving constructive criticism. 
If this teacher is not as accepted as 
the more dependent teachers, he may 
feel the need to form with others of 
his kind a clique for mutual support. 


Our discussion has centered upon 
only two aspects of normal personality 
makeup, the dependence-independence 
problem and that of over-conscientious- 
ness. These are not the only problems 
in interrelationships. They have been 
selected only for purposes of illustra- 
tion within the confines of a short 
inter-reaction is 
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never this simple. There are always 
other kinds of problems at work too. 
There is the male-female problem that 
is another facet of the dependence- 
independence problem. Sometimes, 
too, the problem of class or race prej- 
udice is one which is present in a 
group of teachers, administrators and 
pupils. In our selection of the depend- 
ence-independence and _ over-conscien- 
tious aspects of personality adjustment, 
we hope merely to illustrate the kind 
of interplay and balance that occur in 
the normal working together of vari- 
ous personalities. 

How this interplay is handled and 
worked through between teachers and 
administrators sets the tone for the 
way the pupils will be helped in their 
problems in the classroom, Attitudes 
are contagious and the tendency by 
the teacher to work with or against the 
attitudes of the administrator makes 
for unconscious patterning and mold- 
ing of the teacher’s attitudes regarding 
his pupils. 

Our suggestion for helping yourself 
learn more about some of the things 
we have discussed is simple but never- 
theless sometimes difficult to follow. 
Whenever an administrator in relation 
to a teacher, or a teacher in relation 
to his pupil, experiences strong feelings 
such as anger or over-sympathy, or on 
the other hand, absence of feeling, this 
is an indication that he might benefit 
by discussion of these feelings with 
someone. Select someone you have trust 
in. This person does not necessarily 
have to be an expert; it might be a 
close friend or an older, experienced 


teacher for whom you have respect, but 
this person should be characterized by 
the fact that he sees the problem your 
way and not his way. He should be a 
person who can draw you out to find 
your solution. The person who could 
not help you very much would be one 
who tends to give a pat answer or to 
give you his solution. 

Many of us search instinctively for 
this kind of help and learn through it. 
It is one of the best ways to learn from 
mistakes as well as one of the most 
efficient ways to avoid them. Quick 
decisions may not always be made 
using this method and one’s worry and 
concern over the problem may not be 
immediately dissolved, but in general 
better decisions will result with the 
taking of time for examination of some 
of these feelings. 

If the problem is one in which a 
number of persons, such as the prin- 
cipal, the teacher, the attendance or 
guidance worker, the school nurse and 
the community social worker are in- 
volved, get the group together for dis- 
cussion of the following: What the 
problem is, who has it, what can be 
done about it and who should do it. 
It is our opinion that individual and 
group discussions constitute one of the 
most efficient ways to bring about true 
learning. In such situations the in- 
dividual learns something about him- 
self and thus makes the knowledge and 
the facts he has a part of himself. It 
is this integration of factual knowl- 
edge with knowledge about self that 
seems to be the essence of individual 
growth and stature. 
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Classroom Atmosphere Reflects 
Quality of Learning 





W. THEO DALTON 


What are qualities of a good setting for learning? W. Theo Dalton, Pro- 


fessor of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, examines these qual- 


ities and tells of classroom situations which exemplify them. 


THE GOOD classroom is characterized 
by a relaxed atmosphere, by evidences 
of wholesome and purposeful activities, 
by displays of children’s work and by 
the best use of available facilities. Such 
a classroom may be said to possess in 
a real sense an atmosphere which 
makes itself felt in the presence of 
even a casual visitor. 

Classroom atmosphere is a composite 
of several factors. Foremost, the teacher 
is a relaxed, well-poised, enthusiastic 
person. His professional manner is 
spiced with a keen sense of humor. 
There is an air of confidence and of 
calm about him. He is a master of the 
art of good human relations. 

The pupils reflect an attitude which 
can come only from mutual respect 
and admiration. The program runs 
systematically, but not inflexibly so. As 
teacher and pupils plan and work to- 
gether, an orderly approach to prob- 
lem-solving becomes predominant. 
Boys and girls work together in small 
and large groups to complete projects 
and seek information. 

This classroom workshop is a labora- 
tory for learning. Purposeful centers 
of interest, well-arranged bulletin 
boards and good housekeeping arrange- 
ments make it a wholesome place in 
which to live and to work. Informality 
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in the arrangement of pupils’ and 
teacher’s desks gives a welcome sense 
of relief. Scientific consideration has 
also been given to matters of lighting, 
heating and ventilation. 

In this well-ordered classroom, men- 
tal hygiene is considered equally as 
important as physical health. Security, 
cooperation, adjustment and _ con- 
fidence on the part of pupils are 
thought of as definite assets to achieve- 
ment. The teacher assumes his guid- 
ance responsibilities without permit- 
ting these to become burdensome or 
mechanical. He capitalizes upon in- 
dividual and group interests as a part 
of diagnosis of difficult problems in the 
lives of children. 

The reader may remark that the 
writer is describing solely the possibili- 
ties of the elementary classroom. On 
the contrary, nothing has been said 
that does not apply equally to the 
high school. 

Will the with the 
writer into several actual classroom sit- 
uations? Let us consider ourselves mem- 
bers of a visiting committee whose 
objective is to observe instruction. 


readers travel 


Programs to Meet Children’s Needs 


At Clinton School, in North Caro- 
lina, members of our committee are 
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welcomed by the principal. She de- 
scribes efforts being made by the staff 
to meet more adequately the needs of 
children. In the discussion which fol- 
lows, realistic ways of making the 
school and community interdependent 
are explored and evaluated. Answers 
to our questions reveal that students in 
this school are participating in respon- 
sible leadership. 

The principal knows the social liv- 
ing theme in each of the eight class- 
rooms. Immediately, we ask how she 
becomes so familiar with what is going 
on in the different classes. However, 
once committee members enter the 
classrooms, they begin to understand 
the principal’s familiarity with these 
programs of learning. Each situation 
reflects the kinds of problems being 
solved by the children with the guid- 
ance and help of the teacher. In one 
room the children and teacher are 
making an inventory of the occupa- 
tions of the adult members of their 
families. In another, the children are 
describing their recent visit to a farm, 
and how the strawberry grower came 
to talk with them about his work. Here 
was ample evidence that life in the 
community was being explored and 
interpreted, with the probability of its 
long-range improvement through in- 
creased understanding and _participa- 
tion. 

The high school classes of Miss X 
and Mrs. Y, in Alamance County, 
North Carolina, specialize in social 
studies and in mathematics, respect- 
ively. “Here are two classrooms,” says 
the director of instruction, “in which 
theory and practice meet.” Within a 
few days after a problem has been 
identified and pertinent information 
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secured, it is easy for a visitor to walk 
into either room and be made con- 
sciously aware of the current center of 
interest. This is reflected in the pro- 
gram and in the expression of the stu- 
dents. The problem in mathematics 
may be that of designing church win- 
dows or of planning decorations for the 
home. The problem in social studies 
may be a study of housing, or of the 
interdependence of community work- 
ers. Among other materials of instruc- 
tion in use will likely be found various 
kinds of visual aids. In such a whole- 
some atmosphere, the trained school 
person will recognize that meaningful 
and purposeful learning and living are 
taking place. 

In the Altamahaw School, in Ala- 
mance County, North Carolina, the 
sixth-grade teacher encourages students 
to read the daily newspaper and to 
bring interesting articles for display on 
the bulletin board. Once each week 
they spend considerable time discuss- 
ing together the articles found in the 
Weekly Reader, Students share news 
reported by their favorite news re- 
porter, Often this discussion leads to 
the location and study of new and un- 
familiar places on the map. It some- 
times provokes further seeking after 
information. Often, too, national and 
international problems are discussed 
with a high level of interest and _ par- 
ticipation. 

How is instruction of such quality 
achieved? First, the teacher believes 
thoroughly in the ability and capacity 
of twelve- and thirteen-year-olds to 
discuss and evaluate world events, once 
they are given a background of in- 
formation and confidence in their own 
powers of understanding. Second, the 
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Courtesy, Univ. of Georgia 


Boys and girls work together in small and large groups to complete 
projects and seek information 


teacher is thoroughly familiar with the 
events of the day. Only thus can the 
teacher give constant support, encour- 
agement, needed information and guid- 
ance to such a group of eager young- 
sters. 


Invitation to Good Teaching 


Miss A and Mrs. B teach in 
elementary schools of Athens, Georgia. 
Each, in her own way, leads boys and 
girls into planning activities that make 
for more intelligent use of the natural 
and human resources of the commun- 
ity. Both serve as supervisors of ap- 
prentice teachers from the University 
of Georgia. ‘They feel a strong responsi- 
bility for providing the kind of work- 
img atmosphere which is most con- 
ducive to a high quality of learning. 


the 
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They believe that classroom surround- 
ings are as important to the pre-service 
teachers as they are to the pupils. A 
student teacher could hardly fail to 
note the invitation to good teaching 
which is evident in such classrooms. 
Can a first-grade teacher ever relax 
enough to sleep during her children’s 
rest period? Indeed, this occasionally 
happens in the Goshen School, located 
in Pike County, Alabama. When the 
children return from lunch, they sit 
on the floor in a group to hear a well- 
read story or poem. Often, there is 
quiet music. Soon the pupils are ready 
to spread their mats. On one occasion 
when the principal opened the door, 
the teacher as well as the children were 
fast asleep. Such a relaxed atmosphere 
is truly an environmental factor which 
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influences the lives of twenty-five six- 
year-olds. These first-grade boys and 
girls arise at a very early hour each 
morning to catch the school bus. When 
their daily rest period is not provided, 
an atmosphere of fatigue and disquiet 
prevails for the afternoon. 

Supervisors at Curry, the laboratory 
school at Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, believe one of their 
chief functions to be that of helping 
prospective teachers to understand the 
importance of a wholesome learning 
environment. Much time is spent in 
helping these students gain a better 
understanding of principles of mental 
hygiene, social living and human rela- 
tions. This is largely accomplished 
through their own efforts as they work 
directly with children. Centers of in- 
terest are developed which encourage 
wholesome group work and which 
readily show objective evidence of good 
group living and learning. Here, not 
only do the classroom programs of both 
elementary and high school provide 
good learning environments but the 
many co-curricular activities extend and 
improve the total program for meeting 
needs of children and youth. 


Provision for Continuous Learning 


That prospective teachers are often 
extremely sensitive to the total environ- 
ment of the classroom is indicated in 
the following statements by two senior 
students in the College of Education 
at the University of Georgia: 


e A good classroom atmosphere is 
more than the properties of lighting, 
heating and ventilation. A good at- 
mosphere is attained when _ the 
teacher has a stimulating personal- 
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ity; when there is good teacher-pupil 
relationship; when there are demo- 
cratic ways of planning and doing; 
and when the children feel secure. 
A spirit of cooperation, a resourceful 
teacher, an enthusiastic attitude on 
the part of teacher and pupils, and 
colorful surroundings influence the 
quality of learning. 

e Important, too, is the emotional 
factor involved in the classroom. 
Each child must feel that he belongs 
to the group. We try to give children 
as much freedom as possible, and we 
encourage them to share their experi- 
ences. In this way they grow socially 
and emotionally. Each child finds 
many opportunities for creative and 
aesthetic experiences, including those 
of art and music and of speaking. In 
our class we feel there is provision 
for continuous learning as the chil- 
dren attack common problems and 
work together toward their solution. 


Both these statements come from stu- 
dent teachers who have had actual ex- 
perience in working with children. 


Child’s Responses to Classroom 
Atmosphere 


How does a child respond to class- 
room atmosphere? Sam, a_ seventh- 
grader, had been classified as a “slow 
learner.” His sixth-grade teacher had 
warned the two seventh-grade teachers 
that one of them was going to be ex- 
tremely unfortunate in having to enroll 
this boy. 

After Sam had experienced consider- 
able difficulty in Mr. X’s room in which 
drill and memorization were enforced, 
the principal decided to take a chanee 
on transferring the boy to Mrs. Y’s 
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room. Both the teachers agreed to this 
arrangement. When the transfer had 
been made, Miss Y worked out with 
the principal and the boy’s parents an 
approach which they believed would 
help the child with his problems of 
adjustment. 

It was not difficult for the principal 
to convince the boy that he might like 
school better if he worked with the 
group in Miss Y’s room. He responded 
immediately to the challenge of a class- 
room which provided industrial arts 
supplies, simple science equipment and 
many opportunities to make use of such 
materials. 

At the end of the first day, Sam 
stopped by the principal’s office to re- 
late the day’s happenings. As he ex- 
pressed it, “Teacher helped me and 
another boy begin building a_ bird 
house today. You know, that teacher 
doesn’t make you sit in one place all 
the time either.” 

Sam’s parents, who had known and 
understood the reasons for the boy’s 
change of classrooms, visited the school 
at the end of the second week. Eagerly 
they told the principal how Sam had 
now begun to listen carefully to the 
radio newscast at night because his 
new teacher helped the children dis- 
cuss broadcasts they had heard. Also, 
they had found that Sam was now 
spelling new words and doing some 
arithmetic in connection with his bird- 
house project. Over a period of time, 
and with a change in classroom set- 
tings, another “slow learner” was be- 
ing rehabilitated. 


The teacher who possesses attributes 
for working well with people and who 
has an adequate background of prepa- 
ration, can never be satisfied with any- 
thing short of a wholesome learning 
environment for students. This is the 
kind of teacher who believes in coop- 
erative curriculum planning and in 
teaching procedures set up in accord- 
ance with a broader concept of method. 

The teacher sometimes can do little 
to change the location and size of his 
classroom, the windows, closet space 
and the like. But always he can work 
to achieve better and more functional 
utilization of the space and facilities 
which he has. Such efforts can result 
in direct, continuing and related ex- 
periences which help to arouse interest, 
encourage initiative and create oppor- 
tunities for purposeful learning by 
children. 

The teacher’s actions often speak 
louder than words. If he demonstrates 
genuinely that he enjoys his students, 
if he helps each one succeed with some- 
thing each day, and if a good group 
spirit is encouraged, his educational 
philosophy is a definite and helpful 
part of the learning situation. 

The wholesome classroom provides 
for good living each school day. Every- 
thing that touches the student as he 
lives a school day of six hours may in- 
fluence his physical, mental, social, cul- 
tural and spiritual well-being. The good 
teacher feels the impact of this chal- 
lenge and plans to meet it with intelli- 
gence, courage and sensitive under- 
standing. 
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Our Curriculum Center Has Many Uses 


THYRA JENNINGS 


A curriculum laboratory can serve several purposes, as evidenced in 


this article by Thyra Jennings, Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kalamazoo, 


Michigan. 


WHEN members of a faculty are to 
participate in development of an edu- 
cational program they need a_ place 
where they can plan, study and work 
together. In the Kalamazoo public 
schools, a Curriculum Center has been 
established to meet such a need. 

The purposes served by such a center 
are manifold. It provides a central lo- 
cation for the collection of useful 
instructional materials as well as for 
professional literature and supplies for 
the teachers. It furnishes examples and 
illustrations of available materials, and 
provides a common source through 
which teachers may become acquainted 
with these materials. It aids in the work 
of determining suitable grade _place- 
ment of materials and in that of adapt- 
ing materials for either individual or 
group use of accelerated or retarded 
pupils. It also provides a convenient 
place in which to discuss problems or 
to create new curricular materials. 

Materials in our center are housed 
in the Curriculum Laboratory and in 
the adjoining Audio-Visual Laboratory. 
Central location in our city makes these 
materials easily accessible to our teach- 
ers. Convenience is of great importance 
in determining the extent of voluntary 
use that will be made of such a center. 

In our curriculum laboratory, exami- 
nation copies of textbooks, reference 
books, dictionaries and other supple- 
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mentary volumes for school and class- 
room use are kept. We also have a large 
collection of pamphlets and bulletins. 
Many of these are free materials which 
have been sent to us upon our request 
from a wide variety of sources. Though 
many of these materials are commer- 
cial in nature, issued as advertising by 
industries, chambers of commerce or 
other organizations, they often prove 
to have real value in educational use 
and to have strong appeal to the in- 
terest of students. 

The latest professional books, publi- 
cations and periodicals are to be found 
in our curriculum center. Also we have 
a fairly extensive collection of courses 
of study from public school systems of 
various sizes and types throughout the 
United States. Publications of the 
United Nations and educational or- 
ganizations, weekly news magazines for 
classroom use and educational advertis- 
ing from map and book companies are 
included in our files. All these materials 
have been carefully catalogued so that 
they may be circulated throughout the 
school system and community. 


Maps and Films Exhibited 


The audio-visual laboratory at pres- 
ent is displaying a variety of maps 
and globes adapted for use at different 
grade levels. This exhibit enables teach- 
ers to compare the advantages of vari- 
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ous types of mountings for each class- 
room situation. 

We are building up a selective col- 
lection of the films and film-strips most 
frequently requested for classroom use 
by our teachers. We are adding to this 
collection as rapidly as funds become 
available. 

Equipment for showing these films 
and film-strips is now available for loan 
through the laboratory, provided a par- 
ticular school does not have equipment 
that is adequate for its immediate 
needs. 

The available collection of phono- 
graph records includes recitals of 
stories, poems and historical documents 
especially for use at appropriate grade 
levels in English, social studies or litera- 
ture classes. These recordings are found 
to be especially useful in unified 
courses. The collection also contains re- 
cordings of vocal and instrumental 
music, both classical and dance, and 
folk songs illustrative of the cultures of 
nations and peoples of the world. In 
addition, equipment for cutting records 
and for making tape recordings is avail" 
able for general use. 

The collection of pictures for loan to 
the teachers includes likenesses of peo- 
ple important in history, literature, 
government, politics «nd current affairs. 
Pictures on historical subjects and geo- 
graphical locations are provided in sets 
which are suitable for bulletin board 
use. Charts and graphs designed for use 
as guidance helps or aids in teaching 
democratic processes are found here 
also. 

The educational travel committee of 
our schools is currently compiling a 
file of places where visits by our school 
groups are welcome as well as likely to 
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be beneficial. This file will be kept in 
our audio-visual laboratory. 

The fact that we have such a usable 
and useful curriculum center does not 
prevent wide use by our teachers of 
materials from other sources, When 
desirable materials are discovered else- 
where, our faculty members are urged 
to secure samples for our curriculum 
center or to report their findings to our 
curriculum director, so that copies may 
be secured for study, analysis and pos- 
sible adaptation to the local situation. 


Center Started as Library 

Our curriculum center started as a 
small library. It was soon found, how- 
ever, to be so helpful to the teachers 
that its use grew even more rapidly 
than had been anticipated. Having an 
alert curriculum director became a 
great advantage to our system at this 
point. He foresaw the possibilities and 
values of a center that could be used by 
all teachers. He lost no time in seeing 
to it that this center was carefully and 
thoroughly developed and that suitable 
housing was found for it. 

A great deal of planning, effort and 
hard work have gone into the building 
of the curriculum center. We now have 
two full-time secretaries and librarians 
in the center. The curriculum director, 
with two assistants, has charge of the 
center. 

Physical equipment of the center in- 
cludes tables, chairs, chalkboards, bulle- 
tin boards, pencils, paper, typewriters 
and mimeograph machines. Book 
shelves, display racks and files line the 
walls. Many individual teachers as well 
as teacher committees make extensive 
use of the center. The movable tables 
and chairs are adaptable to a variety 
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of group arrangements. Groups plan- 
ning curriculum work have found great 
value in discussing and examining at 
the same time many of the materials 
dealing with their field of special in- 
terest. 

Conferences for determining policies, 
planning new materials, making deci- 
sions or discussing plans on a depart- 
mental level often are scheduled in the 
curriculum center. Building faculties 
are invited to hold meetings here so 
that all teachers may become ac- 
quainted with materials and equipment 
which are available for their use. Indi- 
vidual teachers, too, are welcome here 
to explore, to examine resources and 
to study. Materials in the center are 
available for loan to them. Some of the 
materials, however, must be requested 
early if the teacher is to secure them 
at the time when they are most needed. 
This is especially true of audio-visual 
equipment. Teachers are encouraged to 
bring student groups to the center to 
examine a variety of possibilities before 
selections are made of materials for 
classroom use. 

Besides its other equipment, the 
audio-visual laboratory is furnished 
with dark shades so that films and film- 
strips may be previewed and evaluated. 
This is for the benefit of the teachers 
and pupil-teacher committees as well 
director and 


as for the curriculum 


other administrators. 


A Department Develops Materials 


When the social studies department 
members decided that their course of 
study needed to be examined and reor- 
ganized, members of the production 
committee agreed that they could work 
most effectively at the curriculum lab- 
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oratory. Our board of education made 
it possible for much of this work to be 
accomplished during the summer when 
there would be few interruptions, ‘This 
experiment proved to be very satisfy- 
ing to the teachers involved. Members 
of the committee carried out all the 
necessary research with materials found 
in the center. After we had analyzed 
our needs and were ready to write the 
resource guide for the social studies, we 
continued to meet and work in the 
laboratory. Here all pertinent ma- 
terials, including courses of study and 
other professional books, were easily 
available. Invitations were sometimes 
extended to various members of our 
department throughout the school sys- 
tem to advise with us on the work be- 
ing done and on the materials being 
used. 

When we were ready to examine text- 
books, we invited book company repre- 
sentatives to our committee meetings. 
They met with us during a two-day 
conference period and brought to our 
attention the latest materials available 
in the social studies field. These ma- 
terials are now available for ready ref- 
erence in our curriculum laboratory. 
We are using a much greater variety 
of materials in our classrooms now as a 
result of this group experience. 

Small representative committees or 
larger groups made up of whole de- 
partments often meet with consultants 
in the curriculum center. Special study 
groups and workshops dealing with par- 
ticular educational problems have come 
to prefer this as a meeting place. In- 
service training programs for smaller 
groups are held here, as well as con- 
ferences of teachers and educational 
leaders or administrators dealing with 
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problems involving guidance or class- 
room instruction. These groups include 
the P.T.A., City Council, and the 
Audio-Visual, Junior High School 
Mathematics, Dictionary, Professional 
Growth, Handwriting and Junior High 
Curriculum Committees. 

Because of the increased demand for 
use of our curriculum center, meetings 
in it must now be scheduled weeks in 
advance. The secretarial staff has the 
responsibility for scheduling these meet- 


ings. Teachers from many local schools 
and students from the local colleges 
find the curriculum center very helpful. 
Every day and at almost any time dur- 
ing the day teachers and students may 
be found in the curriculum laboratory 
and the audio-visual laboratory. They 
may be searching for information, 
reading for relaxation and entertain- 
ment, or hoping to find reassurance or 
assistance on some problem. But always 
our curriculum center is a busy place. 
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Chief, Guidance Services Division, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; President of the 
National Association of Guidance Supervisors for two 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


This book is designed to provide teachers and be- 
ginning counselors with the fundamental skills 
needed for functioning as guidance workers. It 
traces the growth of guidance services briefly and 
then describes the activities and services of the 
guidance program. In addition to helping in the 
development of basic skills in the field of guid- 
ance, the book provides a foundation for further 
training in the field. Coming in June. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 11 
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New- World 


Education Series 


A series of textbooks for teacher training that brings to pro- 
fessional education the most advanced contemporary thinking 
on problems of education 





Educational Psychology | by Lawrence E. Cole 
and William F. Bruce 


A synthesis of the research and practice of the past half century into a new 
psychology of learning and thinking. Shows how the development of the 
whole learner-in-action is influenced both by his own unique inheritance 


and by the cultural forces that bear upon him. $4.50. 
—‘A highly significant work that marks a valuable and pioneer effort to present a basic 
educational psychology to teachers.” 


Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development by B. Othanel Smith, William O. 
Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores 


Presents and examines the major curriculum theories in use today, stress- 
ing the influence of our culture on the development of an educational 


program at any level. $4.50. 
—“One of the most penetrating studies of curriculum problems that has been made in 
the last twenty years.” 


Patterns of Educational Philosophy 
by Theodore Brameld 


Presents the philosophy of “‘reconstructionism” as a systematic theory and 


program for American and world education. $4.75. 
—“A signal contribution to the philosophy of education . . . fair in stating alternate 
educational theories ... forceful in arguing for its own reconstructive approach.” 


The Teacher in School and Society 
by Harold Rugg and B. Marion Brooks 


An introduction to education. A study of basic educational principles with 
particular emphasis on the role of the working classroom teacher in 
guiding child development, and on the importance of social and cultural 


influences in the educatives process. $3.60. 
—“This enthusiastic, dynamic approach to education as a professional area is what has 
long been needed.” 


World Book Company Pris initia venue Chicago 16 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: William Van Til 








Cheaters of Children 


IT didn’t matter what groups started 
talking about at the February conven- 
tions. They ended by talking about the 
cheaters of children who unjustly attack 
American education. 

They talked in the Grand Ballrooms, 
and in scheduled sub-groups, and in 
unofficial off-the-record confabs, and in 
spontaneous get-togethers engendered 
by the combustion of indignation. ‘They 
talked in the lobbies, over the coffee 
cups, beside the exhibit booths, and 
while dignitaries labored through end- 
less greetings and introductions at gen- 
eral sessions. Late at night in their 
rooms at the hotels, they talked with 
their closest friends. ‘““You’ve run into 
it too? Then it isn’t something happen- 
ing just in my home town. It’s happen- 
ing in your community too.” 

Independently they came to a recur- 
ring conclusion. American education 
since 1948 was under new fire. ‘To com- 
municate democratic education to the 
public was imperative. To meet the 
propaganda of the cheaters of children 
was inescapable. The local community 
was now the field of battle—your com- 
munity. 

Education, a sleeping giant, was wak- 
ing up. The giant had slept peacefully 
through the warnings of the Jeremiahs 
during the past few years. The warning 
voices had said, “This is something 
new under the educational sun. This is 
the community-by-community attack. 
This is the technique of picking off the 
bravest and the best, of silencing a 
thousand by shutting one _ honest 
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mouth, This is a way of cheating the 
children of their right to a fine educa- 
tion in a democracy.” Yet the giant 
slept on. One prophet ‘not without 
honor, save in his own country’ came 
back from talks with teachers worn in 
spirit. ““No one really seemed to care,” 
he reported. 

While the giant slept, several school 
administrators and subordinates of un- 
questioned integrity and ability were 
singled out for attack. The familiar 
libels were dusted off and circulated: 
The schools don’t teach the g R’s; too 
many fads and frills; the schools cost 
too much; education develops delin- 
quency, godlessness, subversion and low 
intellectual achievement. Varied tactics 
were tested: the “spontaneous” letters 
to the editor; pamphlets available; 
anonymous mass mailings; people with 
genuine and with unjustified grievances 
discovered; meetings of “indignant 
citizens” including dupes; creation or 
use of citizens’ groups with impressive 
titles; opposition to bond issues at the 
polls; relentless pressure on the board 
of education. 

When some administrators weathered 
the storm successfully, the sleeping 
giant stirred uneasily. When some went 
down, flags flying but still down, and 
when some beat strategic retreats, the 
sleeping giant awoke. The date was 
1951. 

Education Faces Its Difficult Task 

Education, awake, knows now that 
it will be a hard job to meet the at- 
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AND THE SPECTER OF WEIGHT GAIN 


The all too common practice of breakfast skipping | \ 
to prevent weight gain has again been shown to | ‘ 
| 


be detrimental. | 1 


In two studies recently concluded at the medical | 
college of a prominent university, women subjects | 
were placed on breakfasts supplying 300, 600, and 
1,000 calories, and men subjects on a breakfast pro- | 
viding 750 calories; they were also observed during | 
periods when breakfast was withheld entirely. Free 
choice was allowed in the selection of foods com- 
prising the other two meals. 


- -—=— << «= 


=~ 


In all subjects—men and women alike—no signifi- 

L cant weight changes were observed at any time, either A 
during the ‘‘no breakfast” periods or when breakfast ; 
provided as much as 1,000 calories. Evidently, caloric : 
intake during the other two meals was automatically i 
adjusted to satisfy energy needs. In addition, omission of r 
breakfast decreased mental acuity and maximum work c 
output during the pre-noon hour, thus indicating a decid- 0 


edly undesirable physiologic insult to the organism. 


——_—— me 








The 600 calorie breakfast used as one of the experimental 
morning meals was a widely accepted basic breakfast 
pattern consisting of fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter. 
Containing virtually all essential nutrients in balanced 
proportion, this breakfast is satisfying and economical. It 
is particularly suited to supplying the amounts of nutrients 
and calories breakfast should provide, and is not neces- 
sarily conducive to weight gain. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional state- 
ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition ot the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South La Salle Street + Chicago 3 





A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION A 
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tacks. A hard job not simply because 
of the resources of the child-cheaters 
—which earlier were underestimated 
and now may be overestimated. A hard 
job because of cultural forces that en- 
courage development of child-cheating. 
This is a time when America is con- 
fronted with the ugly totalitarianism of 
Soviet Russia. Since fear, suspicion and 
worry are rife, some people look for 
scapegoats and blame education for 
world ills. This also is a time when 
taxes are high for necessary defense. 
The tax-cutters move in on what they 
term “unnecessary expenses,” among 
which they classify support for one of 
the most essential services of all, educa- 
tion. At such a time, it is easy for 
children to be the losers. 

Now that the giant is awake, he can- 
not afford the ostrich tactic of sticking 
his head in the sand. To avoid full, 
frank, continual public participation 
in school affairs would be suicidal. 
There must be renewed, invigorated, 
imaginative inter-communication 
in school and community through 
press, parent groups, radio advisory 
councils, magazines, visitation and 
other means. There must be a crusade 


to vaccinate communities against child- 
cheating. This must become a signifi- 
cant part of the job of each educator, 
preferably before unfair attacks on edu- 
cation are made in the local commun- 
ity. It must become central in the func- 
tioning of each local educational or- 
ganization, each national educational 
organization. It must become the ab- 
sorbing concern of a clearing house 
and coordinating organization such as 
an expanded and strengthened Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
of the NEA. 

The cheaters of children are few and 
vociferous. Their voices should never 
be confused with the heavy majority 
voice of the people of your community. 
The people want good education for 
their children in your community. 

The giant, education, now awake, 
has formidable allies. The giant, edu- 
cation, can handle his maligners if 
each of us, the atoms making up the 
giant, “lives right” with respect to com- 
municating der.ocratic education and 
vaccinating folks against the child- 
cheating disease—William Van Til, 
College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 





Now available for school use 


YOUR AMERICA — Citizenship Course 


(Complete in ten sections) 


Prepared by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


NEA, for The Bureau of Naval Personnel, United States Navy. 
SOO I hei casi ns ss xan vadesess en eee 
eee ee eee ern riers 2.85 pre set 
100 to 499 sets 2.65 per set 
ROOSEGS OF WMOUC: oni. io. sie Sine lei cishe 6 ate etenere lulerans 2.50 per set 


(Plus transportation charges of 12¢ per set) 
Address all inquiries to: A. S. Klein, Vice-President 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Social 
Play. “ 


Dramatic 
Play.. 


MORE 
Play. + 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These bi 














friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportuni 
for creative expression; stimulate consfructi 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endle 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-ti 


experiences. 


They’re the right size, the right weight for p 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 
other things . . . in a jiffy. 


Costs a mere $24. 


school to primary ages. The sturdy constructi 
unique interlocking design and easy-to-clet 
finish make them a favorite with teachers... 







hundreds of schools already know what a lon 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are 
modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits yo 
group’s needs, write to the address belc 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 





U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 ie Yt 12-1] aes) Pt a 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Column Editors: Edward A. Krug 
Robert S. Harnack 








Resource Units Aid the Teacher 


RESOURCE units offer interesting 
possibilities in curriculum develop- 
ment. First, they are valuable bulletins 
for the classroom teacher, since they 
usually contain varied suggestions of 
possible classroom activities, references 
and instructional aids that can be used 
immediately by the teacher in outlin- 
ing a tentative plan for a unit of work. 
This reservoir of material may give 
suggestions as to the significance of the 
topic, a brief outline of available re- 
sources and a statement as to possible 
outcomes. These may enable _ the 
teacher to plan with students in order 
more adequately to meet their needs 
and interests. 

Second, the resource unit is a type 

of bulletin which can be developed 
best by teachers for their own use, 
thereby not only supplying the teacher 
with concrete, practical aids for the 
classroom, but involving the teacher in 
a type of work which will cause him 
to look critically at the school’s 
curriculum. 
& State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Resource Units in the Curriculum 
Program. Bulletin No. 5 (Second Edi- 
tion), Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program. Madison: 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, April, 1949, 15 p. 

This short bulletin is one of the 
few designed to explain what resource 
units are and how they can be con- 
structed by the individual teacher or 
groups of teachers working together. 
Concern on the part of the Wisconsin 
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Program for involving teachers in cur- 
riculum thinking led to the develop- 
ment of this “question-answer” bulletin 
which clearly describes the concept of 
“resource units,” and the teacher’s part 
in their development and use. 


& School District of Philadelphia. 
Toward Social Competence. Curric- 
ulum Office, Philadelphia Public 


Schools, Philadelphia, 1950, 157 p. 

Six illustrative resource units are in- 
cluded in section three of this guide to 
the teaching of social studies in the 
elementary school. Section one explains 
the scope and sequence, and section 
two suggests steps in unit teaching. 
The resource units in section three 
follow the scope and sequence pattern 
outlined by illustrating one resource 
unit for each of the first six grades. 
& Philadelphia Economics Seminar. 
The Role of Small Business in Our 
Economy. Curriculum Office, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, September, 1950, 
23 p. (mimeographed). 

This resource unit bulletin is the 
third in a series of seven growing out 
of the Philadelphia Economics Seminar 
whose members included forty-five 
secondary school teachers assisted by 
various resource people within the city. 
The first half of the bulletin discusses 
the role of small business within our 
economy, and the last half supplies a 
reservoir of classroom activities and 
references for studying small business 
in Philadelphia. 

& Milwaukee Public Schools. Teaching 
Science in the Elementary School: 
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Weather. Curriculum Bulletin Vol. V, 
No. 3, Milwaukee, 1948, 26 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Milwaukee Public Schools. Science 
in Milwaukee Secondary Schools: 
Force and Motion. Curriculum Bul- 
letin Vol. V, No. 4, Milwaukee, 1948, 
28 p. (mimeographed). 

From a series of similar bulletins, 

here are two attractive and well-written 
resource units, one for elementary and 
one for secondary, which deal with the 
teaching of science in the school. Most 
resource units revolve about social 
studies topics, and it is of interest to 
find representation from other subject 
areas of instruction. By studying these 
examples, it is evident that excellent 
resource units can be created for any 
type of course of instruction or curric- 
ulum classification. The main concern 
is for a variety of experiences to en- 
courage pupil-teacher planning and to 
try to do something about the needs 
and interests of the students. 
& Kalamazoo Public Schools. Tenta- 
tive Resource Guide in Social Studies. 
Curriculum Department, Kalamazoo, 
September, 1950, 182 p. mimeo.). 

Similar to the first Philadelphia 
bulletin listed above, this resource 
guide (probably a better name than 
“resource unit’) has a general intro- 
duétion which is followed by four re- 
source guides illustrating themes in 
kindergarten and grades one, two and 
three. The guides are entitled, “Living 
Together in a New Environment,” 
“Living Together in School and in the 
Family,” “Living Together in Our 
Neighborhood Community,” and “Liv- 
ing Together in Kalamazoo and Our 
Neighboring Communities.” We ques- 
tion the wisdom of combining these 
four resource units into one large 
package. Perhaps they might have 
proved more useful to teachers if each 
were a separate guide. 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 
Contributor: Cecil W. Posey 








State Aid for Public Schools in Oregon 


ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLY, in Public 
Education in the United States, asserts 
that no public battle in America, with 
the exception of that over the abolition 
of slavery, has been more bitter than 
the fight for free public schools. 

Over the past ten years, local school 
people in Oregon have had to engage 
in a long, difficult, bitter fight to build 
a proper financial structure for their 
public schools. Within that period the 
Oregon Education Association, with 
the support of the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and a few 
other organizations, has submitted to 
the voters in this state four state-wide 
initiative campaigns and has supported 
one measure referred to the people by 
the state legislature. Four of these five 
state-wide efforts have proved success- 
ful. School people who have worked 
in these campaigns and actively sup- 
ported development of a sound finan- 
cial structure for the schools of Oregon 
can feel some pride in their success. 
It should be pointed out that five suc- 
cessive state-wide legislative campaigns 
could not have been eighty per cent 
successful without the excellent sup- 
port given by newspapers and many 
state-wide organizations. 

During these campaigns in Oregon, 
the Oregon Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Association of 
University Women, the Oregon State 
Grange, the Farmers’ union and the 
Congress of Industrial Workers have 
been the groups most consistent in 
their support of the public education 
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program. The American Federation of 
Labor, historically a great aid in the 
free public school program, opposed 
the educational forces in two of the 
state-wide campaigns and remained 
noncommittal in one of the other 
campaigns. 

Initiation of State Aid 

Previous to 1942, state aid for the 
public schools in Oregon was the lowest 
in the nation. In that year a measure 
was initiated which provided that all 
surplus income tax monies in the state 
treasury would be used to offset local 
school district property taxes. The 
PTA, the AAUW and the CIO gave 
this measure good support. The AF of 
L. and the Grange were noncommittal. 
Most newspapers in the state opposed 
the measure. This measure passed by 
a majority of 44,698 votes. The legis- 
lature in 1943 set the amount that 
would go from surplus income tax 
monies to reduce local school district 
property taxes at $5,000,000, although 
the amount voted by the people was 
much greater. School forces had to con- 
duct a stiff fight to keep the amount 
this high. 

In 1944 a constitutional amendment 
was initiated by the Oregon Education 
Association which would absorb the 
$5,000,000 mentioned above and would 
have guaranteed to the local school 
districts an amount of $12,000,000 per 
year state aid. This measure lost by 
9,823 votes. A switch of 5,000 votes 
would have carried the measure. The 
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Goals In Spelling : 


America’s most widely used spelling 
program now provides you with a kit 
of tools to make effective spelling 
teaching easier. 


The Revised Goals in Spelling Texts 


More Phonics @ More dictionary training 
Immediate reteaching of all spelling errors 
New interest-building material 

Color used to help you teach 


Spelling Magic—A New Skill Building Tool 


That focuses pupil learning on the internal 
structure of words. 


Textfilms to Help You Teach 


Geared into your text program, they vis- 


valize the skills your pupils need. J 


GOALS IN SPELLING 


by Lambader, Kottmeyer, and Wickey 
Grades 1 —8 with text-workbooks, cloth texts, skill 
books, textfilms, teacher's manuals and answer 


























we books. 
Webster Publishing Company 
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Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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. pupil's mastery of spelling skills. a 
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tax fighting groups, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Grange, the 
Farmers’ Union and the general press 
opposed the measure. 

The legislature met in 1945 and 
increased the income tax fund to 
offset local school property taxes to 
$10,000,000. 


Basic School Fund Provided 


In 1946 the PTA, the OFA, the 
Oregon State Association of School 
Boards and Ronald E. Jones, repre- 
senting the Farmers’ Union, initiated 
what is known as the Basic School 
Fund measure which provided that the 
state government would furnish $50 
per school census child (children _be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 20 years of 
age). For the year 1950-51 this 
amounted to $18,424,750. This meas- 
ure was supposed to provide at least 
fifty per cent of the operational cost 
of the public schools. This measure 
was widely endorsed in the state by 
most newspapers and by practically all 
state-wide organizations. The tax fight- 
ing groups bitterly opposed the passage 
of this bill. The measure carried by 
5,951 votes. 

In 1948 the Oregon Education As- 
sociation initiated what was known as 
The Right To Vote measure which 
gave every registered voter who has 
lived in a school district six months 
the right to vote on every school meas- 
ure. Previous to this, only property 
owners could vote on school bonds and 
school budgets. This measure was 
widely supported by the great majority 
of newspapers and state-wide organiza- 
tions, and passed by a majority vote of 
120,751. Opposition again came from 
one of the tax fighting organizations in 
the state. 

The 1949 session of the Oregon state 
legislature referred a measure to the 
people increasing the original Basic 
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School Support Fund from $50 to $80 
per school census child. The reasons 
for doing so were that prices had in- 
creased materially since 1946, school 
population in Oregon was growing at 
an unprecedented rate, and birth-rates 
had trebled within a 15-year period. 
Although this measure passed by a 
majority of about 3 to 1 in the state 
legislature, shose legislators who did 
not support it were bitter in their 
opposition and immediately went home 
and began a campaign against the 
measure. Again, the Oregon Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
American Legion, the CIO, the Oregon 
Machinists Council and a few other 
state-wide groups strongly supported 
the measure. Approximately 75 per 
cent of the newspapers in the state gave 
good support to the measure, although 
much of this support came late in the 
campaign. The tax fighting groups op- 
posed the measure, as did the state 
executive committee of the American 
Federation of Labor. This measure 
passed by a majority of 2,538 votes. 


State Support Benefits Oregon 
Children 


Oregon schools can expect to receive 
about $31,000,000 from the Basic 
School Fund during the school year 
1951-52. Currently, state funds are also 
used to offset a $10 per school census 
child county school fund. Thus during 
the school year 1950-51 state aid in 
Oregon will amount to about $35,000,- 
000 or approximately 50 per cent of the 
operational cost of the public schools 
in Oregon. 

Thus after ten years and five state- 
wide campaigns the school forces and 
lay organizations in Oregon that have 
been greatly concerned with the public 
school program have established what 
they believe to be a sound state aid 
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Rand McNally Brings to You... 
A COMPLETE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM—Vertical and Horizontal 


Social Studies Readers—Geographies—Histories—Maps and Globes 


EVERYONE WANTS A HOME—Primer 

MANY HOMES—First Reader 

FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS—Second Reader 
GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE HOME ALL AROUND AMERICA 
GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER 
GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN PEOPLES HISTORY OF YOUNG AMERICA 
GEOGRAPHY OF LANDS OVERSEAS HISTORY OF WORLD PEOPLES 

GEOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 

GRADED GLOBES—WALL MAPS—ATLASES 

Wherever, whenever maps are used, in geography or history courses, Rand McNally’s 
graded globes and maps meet the need. For example: Beginners Globe and Maps, 
Simplified Ranally Globe and Maps, Special Ranally Globe and Maps, Classroom Atlas, 
Goode’s School Atlas, and Steps in Map Reading. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


111 Eighth Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 575 Mission St. 
New York 11 Chicago 5 San Francisco 5 











ANNOUNCING 


THE NEW. BAS TC READER S 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 





William. S. Gray, A. Sterl Artley, May Hill Arbuthnot 
Marion Monroe, Lillian Gray 














Watch for new helpat the pre-reading level a newcomer to the Curriculum 
aici Sechaba Foundation Series: The Basic 
ees pice sae: yoni el Language Program, correlating 
ave 9g instruction in talking, spelling, 
bering and writing with The New Basic 
new aids for the slow-learning Reading Program, making avail- 
child able for the first time a com- 
@ new program in literature, pletely integrated Language 

especially poetry Arts Curriculum. 

Further information on request. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
&ICO. Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 
Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 
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program. Unless future events cause 
school costs to increase greatly, the cur- 
rent program of 50 per cent state aid 
and 50 per cent local aid will meet the 
established goals of the teaching pro- 
fession in Oregon. 

It is unlikely that the 1951 Oregon 
state legislature will attempt to take 
away from the schools what the people 


have voted. The distribution of the 
money to the various local school dis- 
tricts will be a major problem at the 
igh1 legislative session. Oregon edu- 
cators are fortunate in that the inita- 
tive, referendum and recall operate in 
this state—Cecil W. Posey, Executive 
Secretary, Oregon Education Associa- 
tion. 














The Curriculum Commentator 


Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 
Contributor: A Wellesley Foshay 








Social Competence and Individual Competence 


IF one thing has become clear in the 
period since 1945, it is that we have to 
do much more about developing social 
competence. We face large-scale group 
predicaments, and it is imperative that 
we develop ideas that match the scope 
of our problems, and find words for 
our ideas. 

This isn’t easy for educators. Until 
recently, our focus on the individual 
has largely prevented our thinking very 
profoundly or for very long about 
the big social problems with which we 
must deal. Schools have consequently 
done a spotty and uneven job of help- 
ing children grasp the significance of 
the social problems which they face. 

Individual differences, individual 
needs, interests, abilities, individual 
adjustment and the development of 
individual competence are important 
concepts, but they are not sufficient for 
us. We have to do better than deal with 
children one-at-a-time. Child study has 
to be supplemented by a genuinely 
“social” study—a study of all aspects of 
society—if we are to measure up in the 
global contest that is upon us. Our 
exclusive emphasis on the individual 
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suggests a naive view of the way the 
world goes, for it implies a world in 
which individual striving is the whole 
story—and everyone knows better than 
that. The most important problems we 
face, we face as a group. To meet such 
problems, we have to act as a group. 

Fortunately, a number of books, films, 
pamphlets and recordings have been 
appearing recently which help our un- 
derstanding of the big problems. 

One of these is The Lindenwood 
Conference on International Relations 
(Committee on International Relations 
of the National Education Association, 
1951, $1.00) in which a successful effort 
has been made to present the big issues 
in a way that provokes thought. Read- 
ers will find the “study guides,” which 
appear throughout the volume, a par- 
ticularly good source of ideas. In each 
case, the emphasis is on issues, not 
answers. 

We have to face moral issues 
squarely, and learn to think well about 
them. How are we going to do this? 
For one thing, we have to see how 
adequate our learning tools are. This 
has been done in part by Dorothy 
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American Musie Horizons 
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THE CHILD AND HIS CURRICULUM, 2nd Edition 
By J. Murray Lee and Dorris M. Lee 


STUDENT TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By James B. Burr, Lowry W. Harding, and Leland B. Jacobs 


SUPERVISION: Democratic Leadership 
In The Improvement of Learning 


By A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PREADOLESCENT 


By William H. Burton and Arthur Witt Blair 
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McClure in The Treatment of Inter- 
national Agencies in School History 
Textbooks (Unesco Relations Staff, 
Department of State, Washington, D. 
C., 1950). This is the report of a re- 
search study in which the most widely 
used elementary and secondary history 
texts are analyzed. McClure concludes 
that there are relatively few errors of 
fact in the books, but that there are 
“probable misconceptions (which) stu- 
dents may gain because of brief or 
incomplete presentations.” Other con- 
clusions follow from this: facts and 
generalizations are often unrelated; re- 
lationships among events are often in- 


adequately established; terms are not 


adequately explained. 

If one believes, with Ruth Cunning- 
ham, that “the need for a better under- 
standing of human relations is manifest 
in problems ranging from those of per- 
sonal adjustment, classroom living, 
family relations, and vocational efh- 
ciency to those of intergroup tensions 
and international relations,” then Un- 
derstanding Group Behavior of Boys 
and Girls (Ruth Cunningham and 
Associates: Anna Elzi, James A. Hall, 
Marie Farrell, Madeline Roberts; Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1951, 
{62 p., $3.25) is a “must” book. Maybe 
it’s “must” reading even if one seldom 
thinks about such things, and simply 
wants to do a better job of teaching. 
This book is the report of a coopera- 
tive study by the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and the Denver Public 
Schools. The authors have endeavored 
to survey the problems and advantages 
of studying group behavior in class- 
rooms. They have developed and 
adapted an impressive array of instru- 
ments for appraising the status of 
thinking and feeling about groups. The 
instruments used are thoroughly ex- 
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plained in Chapter XI and in a long 
appendix. 

The body of the book is a_ well- 
illustrated, readable account of a long 
series of informal experiments. While 
the authors carefully avoid over-gen- 
eralizing their findings, they neverthe- 
less suggest some fascinating, and 
plausible, ways of thinking about a 
great many aspects of group behavior. 

Particularly interesting is the sec- 
tion, ‘Five Patterns of Interaction,” in 
Chapter II, in which the authoritarian 
laissez faire—democratic business is 
reduced to actual classroom behavior 
by real teachers and real children. What 
is accomplished in this regard is done 
with a number of other abstractions: 
group goals, group structure, group 
adjustment. The emphasis is on adapta- 
tion of the known principles to the 
usual classroom problems. The authors 
set themselves a difficult task, and 
pulled it off handsomely. The only 
criticism possible is that in a sense they 
didn’t finish their job. They turned 
up many more ideas and hunches than 
they could deal with adequately. Per- 
haps, though, this is simply another 
way of saying that the book is pro- 
vocative. 

Elementary School Student Teach- 
ing, by Raleigh Schorling and G, Max 
Wingo (New York, McGraw Hill, 1950. 
452 p. $3.75), gives an excellent treat- 
ment of its subject. The distinctive 
characteristic of this book is its down- 
to-earth quality—its freedom from cant. 
The book is redolent of the classroom; 
the authors have talked directly from 
classroom experience, keeping their lay 
audience in mind. In addressing them- 
selves to students who are about to 
begin student teaching, they have 
spoken well and truly to all of us. The 
book serves its purpose admirably. 

Elementary School Organization and 
Management (Revised edition), James 
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H. Dougherty, Frank H. Gorman, 
Claude A. Phillips (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1950, 367 p.), presents a some- 
what generalized approach to the ele- 
mentary school. ‘The authors’ point of 
view is suggested by the title—that the 
elementary school is primarily an insti- 
tution demanding techniques of organi- 
zation and management. Three new 
chapters have been added, on in-service 
education, the curriculum, and_ the 
principal. 

The 1950 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the NEA 
is called The County Superintendent 
of Schools in the United States, which 
suggests a dull survey. Actually, the 
book looks forward to the future county 
superintendency, basing its forward 
look on the best that is being done. 
The authors are candid about present 
difficulties and shortcomings—and they 
sometimes have to strain a little to find 
examples as good as their ideas. Chap- 
ter 4, “Democratic Leadership Pro- 
cedures,” by John S. Carroll and staff 
associates, is particularly good. Many 
specific suggestions are offered, and the 
whole matter is placed squarely in the 
county situation. 


dulletins and Pamphlets 


Much good common sense, and some 
uncommonly good ideas are presented 
in A Good School Day, by Viola 
Theman (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1950. 59 p. -60¢). She sees 
the good day as having variety, but she 
goes far into the reasons for and mean- 
ings of variety, in the course of discuss- 
ing the importance of studying the 
community, pupils’ needs, and coopera- 
tive activity. The book is wonderfully 
specific. There isn’t a tentative word in 
it. It’s in the Parent-Teacher Series, 
and can easily be the basis for pro- 
ductive work with parents. 
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Vernon Jones is the author of Char- 
acter and Citizenship Education (Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 149 p., $1.00), a syllabus 
to be used for a course of similar name 
in teacher training. This is the third 
publication in the series sponsored by 
the Palmer Foundation. It consists of 
eighteen units, each with problems 
suggested, aids to study and discussion 
offered, and a bibliography displayed. 
Thorndike is cited several times as a 
source of the psychology of learning on 
which the approach is based. 

In Helping Children to Read Better 
(Better Living Booklet series, Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, 48 p. 40¢), Paul 
Witty addresses parents and teachers in 
an informal manner on the subject of 


reading. 

Science Research Associates have 
added another title to their Life Adjust- 
ment Series: Getting Along With 


Brothers and Sisters, by Frances Ullman 
(Chicago, 48 p., 40¢). Like the others, 
this pamphlet, addressed to youth, is a 
helpful, practical discussion, right to 
the point. 

Bulletin #11 of the Illinois Second- 
ary School Curriculum Program is How 
to Conduct a Follow-Up Study, by 
Kenneth G. Henderson and John E. 
Goerwitz, both of the University of 
Illinois. (Obtain from Vernon L. 
Nickell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois). This 
will be an indispensable tool for the 
large number of curriculum directors 
and others who wish to conduct such 
studies. Techniques and problems of 
organization and interpretation are 
carefully explained. 

By the spring of 1950, no less than 
seventeen School Study Councils had 
emerged, following the example and 
the purposes of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council at Columbia University. 
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These study councils have developed in 
all regions of the country except the 
Southwest and the Northwest. The his- 
tory and common problems of these 
councils are now set forth in The 
School Study Councils at Work, a re- 
port of the first national conference of 
School Study Council leaders. (Central 
New York School Study Council, 219 
Slocum Hall, College Place, Syracuse 
10, New York.) 

Speaking of these councils, the Metro- 
politan School Study Council’s bulle- 
tin, Fifty Teachers to a Classroom 
(Committee on Human Resources, New 
York, Macmillan, 1950, 65¢), offers a 
variety of ways to involve laymen in 
classroom work. It might be a good ice 
breaker if you want to start some 
thinking on this matter. 

One of the internal tensions we face 
is due to prejudice. The Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith has issued 
another of its Freedom Pamphlets, The 
Negro in Post-War America (The 
League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, 25¢, 1950), by Arnold M. Rose. Like 
the others, this one is hard-hitting, yet 
calm and logical. You’d better read it. 

The exchange of teachers through 
the English Speaking Union is surveyed 
and described in Teachers Abroad, by 
Paul. E. Smith (Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1950, 
+10, 40 p., 10¢). In an unspectacular 
way, 818 British and American teachers 
have exchanged places since 1946, thus 
developing international friendships 
and understanding where they will have 
the greatest long-term effect. 

In three pamphlets, Film Centre 
Limited (167-168 ‘Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.I., England, one 
shilling each) has set forth so that 
nothing is left to chance, the care and 
operation of film projectors. See their 
bulletins +2: Film and Filmstrip Pro- 
jection in Fundamental Education, 
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Choice and Care of Films in 
Fundamental Education, and +4: 
Choice and Care of Filmstrips in 
Fundamental Education. 

Little needs to be said about the 
excellent Recommended Equipment 
and Supplies for Nursery, Kinder- 
garten, Primary and_ Intermediate 
Schools, from the Association for Child- 
hood Education International (Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., The Association, 1200 
Fifteenth St., N.W., 1950, revision, 
$1.00). If you don’t know this pamph- 
let, it’s time you should become ac- 
quainted with it. 

Send to the Communications Ma- 
terials Center, Columbia University 
Press, 413 W. 117th Street, New York 
27, for their catalogs. A recent one 
includes films on citizenship education, 
social sciences and Russia. They will 
help your PTA to organize a film pro- 
gram, with recent materials. Their new 
catalog on Health includes leaflets, 
films, radio transcriptions, phonograph 
records, posters, display cards and even 
a television script. It’s all for rent, of 
course. 

Adventuring With Books is the name 
of the annotated and graded list of 
books for elementary children selected 
by Margaret M. Clark and a commit- 
tee, and published by the National 
Council of Teachers of. English (211 
West 68th Street, Chicago 21, 60¢, 
1950). The items are conveniently ar- 
ranged and categorized. This is an au- 
thoritative list which may be relied on. 
It is based on classroom experience 
with the books listed. 


#3: 


Folk Records for School Use 


America has a rich folk music tradi- 
tion, stemming from its early begin- 
nings. ‘The English, the French, the 
Spanish, the African, and the people of 
many other lands contributed to this 
tradition, bringing something to it from 
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their own countries, and adding to it 
from their day to day experiences as 
Americans. That the collecting of this 
folk music was not undertaken until 
comparatively recently is very surpris- 
ing not only because of its interest as 
pure music, but also because of its his- 
torical and educational value. 

Lately there has been an up-swing 
of interest in American folk music, as 
well as in folk music at large, and many 
recording companies have been issuing 
popularized folk song performances. 
There are “swing” versions of folk 
songs like “Irene,” “So Long, It’s Been 
Good to Know You,” “The Roving 
Kind,” etc., but these are offered as 
individual items for the most part, and 
not as part of the American scene. 

One company, however, the Ethnic 
Folkways Library, of 117 West 46th 
Street, New York 19, which specializes 
in authentic folk music of the world, 
maintains high standards of selectivity 
and offers material that can very profit- 
ably be used in the classroom. This 
company recently issued an album, pre- 
pared under supervision of Beatrice 
Landeck, entitled, Who Built America?, 
which contains a new approach to the 
use of folk music. The songs, presented 
with a view to historical significance 
and chronological order, tell the story 
of the growth of America, and the folk 
singer, Bill Bonyun, acts as interpolator 
and narrator in a delightful fashion. 
The focus is on the contribution of 
different social and economic groups to 
the building of America. Various 
periods in American history are touched 
upon by the songs, including early 
settling, the Revolutionary War, slavery 
days, westward expansion and Euro- 
pean immigration. Children will enjoy 
the songs and gain some historical per- 
spective at the same time. 


Another Ethnic Folkways Library 


album which can be used advantage- 
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ously in the classroom is Songs to Grow 
On, vol. 2, which contains fourteen 
American folk songs specifically selected 
for children and sung by such out- 
standing folk singers as Lead Belly, 
Charity Bailey and others. The two 
albums mentioned, Who Built Amer- 
ica? and Songs to Grow On, have 
special appeal to children of element- 
ary school and early junior high classes. 


Music of Many Cultures 


Ethnic Folkways also issues a series 
of record albums of indigenous music 
of many cultures, recorded on location 
by anthropologists and experts in the 
field. This series, while more academic 
in approach, is edited for general ap- 
peal. With each album is a well docu- 
mented pamphlet, giving the back- 
ground of the music and information 
as to its social setting and significance. 

An album in this ethnic series of 
special interest is The Music of the 
Sioux and Navajo, recorded in the com- 
munities of two of the largest tribes of 
the Southwest and of the plains. There 
are songs of worship, such as ‘““The Sun 
Dance,” an example of a traditional 
tribal ceremony held each year at the 
full moon of midsummer; the “Night 
Chant,” for special initiation cere- 
monies; a “Peyote” cult song, particu- 
larly interesting in that it blends Chris- 
tian symbolism and beliefs with native 
Indian traditions. The album also con- 
tains songs concerning the agriculture, 
spinning, corn-grinding and other oc- 
cupations of the Indians. 

Other ethnic albums _ interesting 
musically and educationally include 
folk music of the peoples of India, 
Ethiopia, Cuba, Haiti, Palestine, Indo- 
nesia, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, 
Korea, and Negro music of Africa and 
America. 

—A. Wellesley Foshay, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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PLAY MATERIALS 
for BETTER TEACHING 


offer 
@ challenges to problem 
solving abilities 
@ opportunities for creative 
expression 


‘@ encouragement in coop- 
erative group learning 


@ experiences of positive 
satisfaction 


@ Language Arts 
@ Social Studies 
@ Science 
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